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K-S  FECIAL  FISHING  ISSUE 


At  a  party  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  started 
talking  to  some  people  who  live  in  the 
"country."  Now,  in  Richmond, 
"country"  means  that  you  live  more 
than  20  minutes  outside  the  city,  and 
these  folks  lived  at  least  30  minutes 
from  town,  which  is  to  say  that  they 
were  pretty  serious  about  country  liv- 
ing. They  moved  out  there  because 
they  could  afford  the  "good  life," 
which  includes  a  $200,000  house,  a 
couple  of  horses,  several  dogs,  and  a 
goodly  piece  of  land  to  raise  some 
vegetables  on.  They  enjoy  being  able 
to  saddle  their  horses  and  take  to  the 
trails  across  the  road,  to  wake  up  to 
bobwhite  whistles  in  the  spring  and  to 
keep  their  dogs  unchained  year-round. 
They  don't  especially  like  having  to 
drive  20  minutes  each  way  to  pick  up  a 
pizza  on  a  Saturday  night,  but  that  is 
the  kind  of  minor  annoyance  they  bar- 
gained for  when  they  set  up  home  in 
paradise. 

What  they  hadn't  bargained  for  was 
the  pink-ribboned  clearcut  they  trot- 
ted into  on  a  morning  trail  ride  one 
day.  They  had  ridden  the  trail  every 
day,  had  admired  the  shadbush  and 
dogwood  in  the  spring,  listened  to 
frogs  in  the  wet  areas  in  the  summer, 
and  had  counted  the  number  of  cob- 
webs that  draped  the  trees  first  thing 
every  morning.  And  suddenly,  one 
bright  spring  day,  those  woods  were 
simply  a  memory.  Something  called 
"growth"  had  busted  into  their  para- 
dise. 

It's  not  that  these  folks  I  talked  to 
believe  that  development  is  wrong. 
No,  that  wasn't  the  issue.  Rather,  they 
were  shaken  by  a  personal  loss.  It  had 
something  to  do  with  the  kind  of  loss 
that  included  no  longer  being  able  to 
walk  down  a  driveway  that's  sur- 
rounded by  trees  and  shadows  and 
open  fields  and  catch  a  sunset  between 
trees  and  not  from  behind  the  corners 
of  buildings.  It  was  a  decision  they 
hadn't  asked  for,  and  it  was  a  decision 
that  affected  each  one  of  them.  So, 
they  were  talking  about  losing  that 
evening.  Talking  low  and  soft  and  sad 
about  it.  Shaking  their  heads  and 
agreeing  that  you  can't  stop  "pro- 
gress." The  system  had  simply  over- 
powered them  all. 

Somewhere,  at  some  time,  some- 
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body  pounded  the  idea  into  our  heads 
that  we  have  the  right  to  do  anything 
we  want  to  do  with  our  own  land,  and 
everybody  else  has  the  right  to  do  the 
same.  But,  the  idea  looks  kind  of 
funny  when  you  get  down  on  your 
hands  and  knees  and  stare  at  it.  After 
all,  I'm  not  so  sure  that  I  could  raise 
some  nice  Duroc  hogs  in  my  backyard 
in  the  city  of  Richmond,  or  set  up  a  car 
wash  and  a  tanning  salon  to  attract  the 
tourists  in  the  middle  of  historic  Wil- 
liamsburg. It  wouldn't  matter  if  it  were 
my  own  land  I  was  talking  about.  I 
simply  wouldn't  be  allowed. 

But,  I  wonder  why  it's  so  hard  when 
you  live  out  in  the  country  to  believe 
ain  your  rights  as  a  member  of  the 
community  to  have  a  say  in  what 
happens  to  the  land  around  you.  It's  a 
curious  thing  to  contemplate  con- 
fronting a  landowner  in  the  process  of 
selling  his  land  for  a  housing  develop- 
ment with  the  loss  you  will  feel  from 
not  being  able  to  wake  up  in  the  morn- 
ing and  stare  out  the  window  at  the  sun 
rising  on  a  field,  knowing  that  you 
might  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  great  big 
buck  or  a  doe  and  a  couple  of  fawns. 
Or,  not  being  able  to  pick  up  a  fishing 
rod  and  cross  a  field  to  a  creek  or  a 
pond  without  having  to  worry  about 


whose  backyard  you're  going  to  have 
to  cut  through,  or  how  many  people 
are  going  to  be  fishing  or  swimming 
that  day  in  your  favorite  spot. 

It's  a  curious  thing  to  think  about 
defending  your  right  to  a  certain  qual- 
ity of  life  that  you  treasure  and  which 
was  precisely  the  reason  you  settled  on 
that  particular  spot,  when  your  enjoy- 
ment of  it  all  involves  someone  else's 
land. 

Still,  it  seems  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  way  to  stand  up  for  it.  Maybe 
that's  why  all  these  planned  communi- 
ties have  sprung  up  around  us  these 
days.  Look  at  some  of  the  big  ones 
across  the  state,  with  regulations 
governing  housing  design  and  lands- 
caping, with  recreational  facilities 
already  planned  into  the  development, 
with  tasteful  shopping  centers  and  golf 
courses  and  fishing  lakes,  and  even 
gates  with  special  membership  cards 
that  let  you  in  and  keep  strangers  out. 
It  seems  pretty  feasible  that  a  com- 
munity may  even  pop  up  some  day 
that's  planned  around  hunting  and 
fishing  opportunities.  After  all,  it's  a 
way  for  homeowners  to  regain  control 
over  their  immediate  environment  and 
guard  against  any  unexpected  changes 
in  its  quality. 

Who  knows,  the  future  might  be  in 
these  tiny  planned  communities.  But 
in  the  meantime,  I'm  just  wondering  if 
we  all  shouldn't  take  a  good  look  at 
how  our  localities  are  setting  our  prior- 
ities up  for  us;  how  they  are  defining 
the  "good  life"  that  we  cherish  so,  and 
if  their  ideas  of  growth  and  our  ideas  of 
growth  are  truly  the  same.  And  maybe 
we  should  think  about  challenging 
them  to  give  us  some  good  alternatives 
if  they  aren't. 

I'm  wondering  if  we  have  the  right 
to  change  our  minds  after  all  these 
years  about  what  we  feel  is  important 
in  our  lives,  and  regain  the  ability  to  go 
about  achieving  whatever  it  is  that  we 
feel  as  a  community  is  right — instead 
of  throwing  our  hands  up  in  despair 
and  blaming  it  all  on  progress. 
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District  1 


Bland,  Buchanan,  Dickenson,  Gray- 
son, Lee,  Russell,  Scott,  Smyth,  Taze- 
well, Washington,  Wise,  Wythe 

In  District  1,  the  far  southwestern 
tip  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  most  fast 
paced  fishing  opportunities  is  provided 
by  the  white  bass  spawning  run  on  the 
South  Fork  Holston  River  in  Washing- 
ton County.  These  striped  battlers 
pack  a  lot  of  punch  per  pound.  They 
leave  South  Holston  Reservoir  and 
run  up  the  South  Fork,  with  a  smaller 
run  up  the  Middle  Fork  Holston.  A 
good  share  of  the  action  is  centered 
about  a  mile  below  the  junction  of  the 
Middle  and  South  Forks  of  the  Hol- 
ston. Anglers  also  motor  as  far  upriver 
as  possible,  where  shallow  water  rap- 
ids deter  any  further  navigation.  Water 
fluctuations  on  the  reservoir  may  alter 
some  of  these  conditions,  however. 
Other  anglers  find  shoreline  access, 
one  area  of  which  is  TVA  public 
access,  just  southwest  of  the  little  town 
of  Alvarado.  The  area  can  be  reached 
from  1-81  by  taking  U.S.  58  south  to 
Route  722.  The  river  runs  along  the 
road  for  some  distance  here.  Anglers 
use  small,  feathered  jigs,  spoons, 
spinners,  rapalas,  rebels  and  medium- 
sized  live  minnows.  The  run  normally 
takes  place  in  late-April  through  early 
May,  and  success  can  be  erratic. 
Camping  is  available  at  Wolf  Creek 
Trailer  Lodge  and  Washington  County 
Park  with  ramps  at  Wolf  Creek  Mar- 
ina,  Wheeler's  Dock  and  Spring  Creek 
Dock,  as  well  as  Washington  County 
Park.  An  abundance  of  motels  and 
restaurants  can  be  found  around  the 
Abingdon  area. 

Another  fishing  oppxjrtunity  re- 
ported by  Regional  Supervising  Fish 
Biologist  Bob  WolUtz  is  found  at  Lau- 
rel Bed  Lake.  Laurel  Bed  is  a  3C)0-acre 
lake  located  in  the  Russell  County 
portion  of  the  Clinch  Mountain 
WMA.  It's  a  fee-fishing  area,  requir- 
ing a  daily  permit  which  can  be  ac- 


quired at  the  concession  near  the 
entrance  to  Clinch  Mountain.  To  reach 
the  area  fi-om  1-81  at  Chilhowie,  take 
Route  107  to  Saltville,  left  on  Route 
91  for  a  short  way,  then  634  right  to 
Allison  Gap.  Turn  left  on  Route  613 
to  Route  747  and  turn  right. 

Flannagan  Reservoir  is  a  lake  for 
those  anglers  who  like  a  real  challenge. 
This  1,143-acre  reservoir  is  a  serpen- 
tine, steep-sided  reservoir  in  Dicken- 
son County  and  can  be  a  tough  one  to 
fish.  It  has  largemouth  bass,  small- 
mouth  bass  and  walleyes.  Regional 
Super\'isor  Wollitz  says  it's  a  good 
largemouth  lake  with  smallmouths 
"comin'  on."  He  adds  that  as  far  as 
walleyes  go,  the  lake  is  "full  of  'em,  but 
hard  to  catch." 


District  2 


Alleghany,  Augusta,  Bath,  Botetourt, 
Craig,  Giles,  Highland,  Rockbridge 

Lake  Moomaw  in  Bath  and  Alle- 
ghany counties  is  the  brightest  pros- 
pect in  District  2  according  to  Fish 
Biologist  Larry  Mohn.  Moomaw  was 
formed  in  the  Jackson  River  Valley 
with  the  construction  of  the  Gathright 
Dam  at  the  Jackson  River  Gorge,  and 
some  2,500  acres  of  the  Gathright 
WT4A  was  flocxled  as  a  result.  Some 
rich  wildlife  producing  bottom  land 
and  some  very  productive  stretches  of 
the  Jackson  River  are  now  under- 
water, and  only  time  will  tell  if  the 
trade-off  was  worth  it.  According  to 
Larry  Mohn,  in  1987  "the  brown 
trout  'exploded,'  and  should  continue 
in  '88."  Mohn  reports  that  three  to 
five  pound  trout  were  common. 

Anglers  troll  in  25  feet  of  water  with 
spoons,  rapalas,  rebels — any  minnow- 
like imitations — for  the  trout.  Most  of 
the  action  for  trout  takes  place  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  lake.  Sometimes  they 
can  be  caught  near  the  suface  in  the 
evening,  just  like  striped  bass,  as  they 


come  up  to  feed  on  schools  of  shad. 

Crappies  on  Lake  Moomaw  had 
their  first  real  good  year  in  1987  and 
they  should  be  excellent  in  1988. 
Moomaw's  crappies  are  averaging 
between  a  pound  and  two.  The  best 
time  is  from  late-March  through  mid- 
May.  Anglers  have  been  using  jigs  or 
live  minnows  in  and  around  shoreline 
brush. 

Numerous  modem  facilities  are 
available  that  provide  camping  and 
launching.  They  include  the  Morris 
Hill  Campground  and  Picnic  Area; 
Fortney  Branch  Boat  Ramp  and  the 
Coles  Mountain  Recreation  Area  in 
Alleghany  County  on  the  south  end; 
and  the  Bolar  Mountain  Recreation 
Area  and  the  Bolar  Flat  Boat  Ramp 
and  Picnic  Area  in  Bath  County  which 
provide  camping,  launching,  picnick- 
ing and  swimming.  A  daily  fee  is 
charged  for  camping,  picnicking  and 
swimming.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service 
administers  these  areas  from  the  James 
River  Ranger  District  in  Covington 
(703)  962-2214  and  the  Warm 
Springs  Ranger  District  in  Hot  Springs 
(703)  839-2521.  The  Alleghany 
County  facilities  can  be  reached  from 
1-64  at  Covington  via  Routes  220  and 
687.  The  Bath  County  facilities  can  be 
reached  by  taking  Route  39  from  Lex- 
ington to  Route  600  left  just  past 
Bacova. 

Lake  A.  Willis  Robertson  should 
again  be  good  for  largemouth  bass  and 
redear  sunfish.  This  lake  always  pro- 
duces a  good  number  of  citation 
redears  (shellcrackers)  every  year. 
Walleyes  stocked  in  the  lake  a  few 
years  ago  have  reached  the  three  to 
four  pound  range,  but  not  many  are 
being  caught.  Lake  Robertson  is  the 
heart  of  a  recreation  area  administered 
by  Rockbridge  County  and  includes  a 
campground,  picnic  grounds,  shelters, 
swimming  pool,  tennis  courts,  hiking 
trails,  ball  fields,  boat  ramp  and  boat 
rentals.  It  can  be  reached  by  taking 
Route  25 1  off  of  U.S.  1 1  fi-om  Lex- 


ington,  through  CoUierstown;  then 
Route  770  to  Route  652  which  leads 
into  the  area.  For  more  information, 
call  the  area  supervisor  at  (703) 
463-4164. 

Lexington  Reservoir  is  a  22-acre 
hike-in  lake  that  can  provide  a  wilder- 
ness-like fishing  experience.  The  area 
is  scenic  and  remote,  offering  an 
opportunity  to  backpack  in  and  camp 
in  primitive  fashion.  While  the  hike  is 
only  a  half  mile,  the  climb  and  walk  is 
steep  and  trying.  Finglering  brook 
trout  are  stocked  annually  with  the 
original  stockings  now  in  the  nine  to 
13-inch  range. 

A  daily  use  permit  is  required  and  is 
available  from  the  Lexington  Recrea- 
tion Department  (703)  463-9525.  To 
get  to  the  Lexington  Reservoir  take 
Route  251  from  Lexington  to  Route 
612,  then  the  access  road  off  of  Route 
612  at  Oakdale. 


District  3 


Amherst,  Beford,  Carroll,  Floyd,  Frank- 
lin, Henry,  Montgomery,  Patrick, 
Pulaski,  Roanoke 

Fisheries  Biologist  Assistant  Joe 
Williams  reports  that  some  perennial 
favorites  will  continue  to  provide  good 
fishing  action,  with  one  little-known 
lake  looking  promising. 

Gatewood  Reservoir  is  a  town  of 
Pulaski  water-supply  lake  located 
about  10  miles  west  of  Pulaski  in  the 
Jefferson  National  Forest.  It  has  an 
excellent  population  of  bluegills  and 
redear  sunfish.  Recent  electrofishing 
data  shows  a  good  population  of  eight 
to  nine-inch  fish.  Gatewood  is  162 
acres  of  deep,  cool,  clear  water.  Boats 
are  available  at  the  concession  and 
there  are  campsites  close  by.  Large- 
mouth  bass  are  also  abundant  with 
fish  up  to  1 1  pounds  caught  from  time 
to  time.  To  get  to  Gatewood  Reser- 
voir, take  West  Main  Street  west  out 
of  Pulaski;  turn  right  on  Magazine 
Street,  then  left  on  Mount  Olivet 
Road  to  the  edge  of  the  Jefferson 
National  Forest. 

Smith  Mountain  Lake  should  again 


be  the  premier  stripped  bass  lake.  Based 
on  the  citations  issued  over  the  years, 
Smith  Mountain  has  been  consistently 
good.  In  addition,  this  big  reservoir, 
nestled  on  the  borders  of  Bedford, 
Franklin  and  Pittsylvania  counties, 
produces  good  musky,  walleye,  white 
bass,  smallmouth  and  largemouth 
fishing.  Numerous  public  and  private 
boat  ramps  can  be  found  all  around 
the  lake  and  there  is  a  state  park  on  the 
Bedford  County  side  near  the  end  of 
Route  626,  which  can  be  reached 
from  Moneta  or  Huddleston. 

Claytor  Lake  is  another  lake  that  is 
consistently  good.  One  of  the  features 
of  this  long,  narrow  lake  on  the  New 
River  is  the  white  bass  run  during 
May.  Claytor  is  also  a  good  small- 
mouth,  yellow  perch  and  walleye  lake. 
There  are  two  public  ramps  in  Claytor 
Lake  State  Park  which  can  be  reached 
from  1-81  by  taking  Route  660  near 
Dublin. 

The  New  River  contines  to  be  a 
good  musky,  walleye,  yellow  perch, 
and  smallmouth  river,  and  again 
should  live  up  to  its  billing.  Walleyes 
run  in  February  and  March  and  many 
are  taken  in  the  Allisonia  area. 

The  James  River  will  again  be  a 
musky  hot  spot,  especially  in  the 
Buchanan- Arcadia  area.  Smallmouth 
bass  are  also  abundant  and  Williams 
feels  the  slot-limit  should  improve 
their  size. 

Other  lakes  in  the  District  3  area  to 
consider  include  Philpott  Reservoir, 
an  excellent  walleye  and  smallmouth 
lake;  Fairystone  Lake  within  Fairy- 
stone  State  Park  has  good  bluegill  fish- 
ing in  spring;  and  Stonehouse  and 
Thrasher  Lakes  in  Amherst  County. 


District  4 


Amelia,  Appomattox,  Brunswick, 
Campbell,  Charlotte,  Halifax,  Lunen- 
burg, Mecklenburg,  Nottoway,  Pitt- 
sylvania, Prince  Edward 

Regional  Supervisor  A.L.  "Bud" 
LaRoche  reports  that  Buggs  Island 
(Kerr  Reservoir),  the  48,900-acre  giant 


on  the  Virginia-Carolina  border  will 
be  excellent  as  usual.  A  comparative 
newcomer,  white  bass  is  starting  to 
produce  more  and  more  fishing  action. 
Start  looking  for  them  in  the  upper 
end  in  May  and  June  around  the  Buf- 
falo and  Bluestone  Creek  areas  after 
coming  out  of  the  rivers  from  spawn- 
ing. 

Striped  bass  should  continue  to 
pick  up.  LaRoche  says  there  "should 
be  an  abundance  of  seven  and  eight- 
year-old  fish — a  reflection  of  an  excel- 
lent 80-81  year  class."  Largemouth 
bass  fishing  should  be  the  "best  in  a 
decade,"  according  to  LaRoche.  There 
was  an  excellent  hatch  and  survival 
rate  in  1982  which  should  provide  an 
abundance  of  six-year-old  fish  in  the 
four  to  five-pound  range.  LaRoche 
added  that  there  is  also  a  good  four- 
year-old  class  from  1984  which  should 
be  in  about  the  15-inch  range. 

Crappies  are  consistently  good  on 
Buggs  Island  and  they  should  continue 
to  make  Buggs  Island  Virginia's  pre- 
mier crappie  lake. 

Lake  Nottoway  in  Nottoway  County 
has  good  populations  of  bluegill. 
Recent  population  sampling  data 
shows  many  eight  to  nine-inch  fish. 
There  should  be  some  good-sized  large- 
mouth in  the  lake  as  well.  A  lot  oi 
standing  timber  in  the  lake  makes  it  a 
challenge  to  fish.  It  is  located  in  Not- 
toway County,  just  north  of  Black- 
stone  off  U.S.  460  and  Route  614  to 
Route  606,  which  also  connects  with 
610  and  609  to  Route  153.  There  is  a 
launch  ramp  and  limited  shorefishing. 

Lake  Brunswick  in  Brunswick 
County  is  east  of  Lawrenceville,  just 
north  of  Route  58  via  Route  638. 
LaRoche  says  the  lake  abounds  with 
eight-inch  bluegills  and  eight  to  ten- 
inch  redear  sunfish.  The  lake  is  dark- 
stained  water  covering  150  surface 
acres  and  surrounded  by  hardwood 
forest.  It's  a  Department  lake  allowing 
electric  motors  only.  There  is  a  boat 
ramp  and  very  limited  shorefishing. 
The  lake  is  lighdy  fished  and  also  con- 
tains largemouth  bass,  crappies,  chain 
pickerel  and  catfish. 

Lake  Gaston  continues  to  be  a  good 
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in  Virginia  through  license  fees  and  a 

federal  tax  diversion  program  on  fishing 

gear  sales*  Here  is  how  it  works. 


by  Charlie  Sledd 

Spend  $4.00  for  fisheries  management  activities  in  Virginia,  and 
get  $3.00  of  it  back  from  the  Federal  government?  Sounds  like 
the  kind  of  program  we  would  all  like  to  be  part  of,  doesn't  it?  Well, 
we  are!  The  Federal  Aid  in  Sport  Fish  Restoration  Program  pays  your 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  $3.00  for  every  $4.00  it 
spends  on  federally  approved  fisheries  management  projects  in 
Virginia. 

This  program  is  a  "user  pay-user  benefit"  operation.  First  created 
in  1950,  when  the  Federal  Aid  in  Sport  Restoration  Act  (more 
commonly  called  the  Dingell-Johnson  Act,  after  its  congressional 
sponsors)  was  passed,  the  program  diverts  the  federal  excise  taxes  on 
fishing  tackle,  motorboat  fuel  taxes,  and  import  duties  on  tackle  and 
boats  to  the  states  for  sport  fishery  development  projects.  These 
revenues  are  collected  by  the  sport  fishing  industry,  deposited  in  the 
Department  of  Treasury,  and  allocated  the  year  following  collection 
to  state  fishery  agencies  for  sport  fisheries  and  boating  access  projects. 
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In  1984,  as  a  result  of  the  Wallop- 
Breaux  Amendments  to  the  Federal 
Aid  in  Sport  Fish  Restoration  Act 
(part  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1984),  the  program  was  amended  and 
expanded  to  increase  the  revenue  and 
types  of  projects  eligible  for  funding. 
Patroned  by  Senator  Malcolm  Wallop 
(WY)  and  Representative  John  B. 
Breaux  (LA),  the  expanded  sources  of 
revenue  indentified  in  the  Act  result 
from  a  10  percent  excise  tax  on  addi- 
tional items  of  fishing  tackle  and 
equipment;  a  3  percent  excise  tax  on 
electrical  trolling  motors  and  sonar 
fishfinders;  a  federal  excise  tax  paid  on 
motor  fuels  used  for  recreational  boat- 
ing; and,  import  duties  on  fishing 
tackle  and  on  yachts  and  pleasure 
craft.  Added  new  factors  which  influ- 
ence the  state  projects  include:  pro- 
gram funding  levels,  boating  access, 
aquatic  resources  education  and  equit- 
able expenditure  between  freshwater 
and  saltwater  projects. 

Sport  Fish  Restoration  funds  are 
added  to  traditional  sources  of  state 
fishery  agency  funding  (in  other  words, 
fishing  license  revenues)  for  new  and 
expanded  state  fishery  programs.  States 
cannot  use  the  new  monies  derived 
from  the  Wallop-Breaux  Amendments 
to  substitute  for  traditional  sources  of 
revenue. 

In  addition  the  Federal  Aid  Divi- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildife  Ser- 
vice has  the  responsibility  to  allocate 
the  Sport  Fish  Restoration  Account 
monies  among  the  states  using  the  fol- 
lowing formula: 

40  percent  of  each  state's  share  is 
based  on  the  state's  land  and  water 
area  (including  coastal  and  Great 
Lakes  waters)  in  relation  to  the 
total  land  and  water  area  of  the 
U.S.;  60  percent  of  each  state's 
share  is  based  on  the  number  of 
paid  sport  fishing  licenses  in  rela- 
tion to  all  the  paid  fishing  licenses 
in  the  U.S. 
However,  no  state  may  receive  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  total  apportion- 

Dam  renovations  at  Lake  Robertson  in  Rock- 
bridge County,  a  Game  Department  public 
fishing  lake,  were  made  possible  with  the 
expanded  federal  aid  that  resulted  from  the 
passage  of  the  Wallop-Breaux  Amendments; 
photo  by  K.S.  Brooks. 
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This  year,  Congress  will  be  considering  the  reauthorization  of 
Wallop-Breaux  Amendments  to  the  Federal  Aid  in  Sport  Fish 
Restoration  Act.  If  you  are  an  angler,  you  need  to  write  to  your 
senators  and  congressman,  letting  them  know  what  this  additional 
$2.4  million  for  sport  fisheries  manj^ement  in  Virginia  means  to 
you.  Remember:  You  alone  are  paying  for  this  program  with  the 
taxes  that  you  pay  on  your  angling  and  boating  equipment  and 
activities.  No  general  tax  funds  are  used  in  this  program.  It  is  up  to 
you  to  tell  your  legislators  how  you  want  your  money  spent. 

Write  Senator  John  W.  Warner  and  Senator  Paul  S.  Trible,  Jr. 
at:  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510.  Write  your  congress- 
man (hsted  below)  at:  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20515. 

Virginia  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

District  1:  Herbert  Bateman 

District  2:  Owen  B.  Pickett 

District  3:  Thomas  J.  Bliley,  Jr. 

District  4:  Norman  Sisisky 

District  5:  Vacant 

District  6:  James  OUn 

District  7:  D.  French  Slaughter 

District  8:  Stanford  E.  Parris 

District  9:  Frederick  C.  Boucher 
District  10:  Frank  R.  Wolf 


ment  and  no  state  may  receive  less 
than  1  percent. 

And  there's  a  catch  to  safeguard  the 
sportsman's  money  in  this  deal.  To 
receive  program  funds,  a  state  must 
have  enacted  legislation  that  prohibits 
sport  fishing  license  fees  from  being 
diverted  out  of  a  state's  fishery  agency. 
If  the  state  fish  and  game  director  does 
not  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior that  fishing  license  fees  have  not 
been  diverted,  the  state  is  ineligible  to 
receive  the  federal  funds.  Addition- 
ally, Sport  Fish  Restoration  Program 
funds  are  available  only  to  state  agen- 
cies responsible  for  managing  the  sport 
fishery  resources  of  the  state.  Univer- 
sities, private  organizations,  other  state 
agencies,  or  county  and  municipal 
governments,  may  cooperate  with  state 
fishery  agencies  on  sport  fishery 
development  projects  that  are  admin- 
istered by  the  state  fishery  agency,  but 
the  state  sport  fishery  agency  is 
responsible  for  setting  priorities  and 
making  project  proposals  to  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  more 
important  features  of  the  Wallop- 
Breaux  Amendments  is  the  increase  in 
the  funds  available  for  sport  fishery 
management.  During  the  final  year  of 
unamended  DingeU-Johnson  Act  fund- 
ing (1985),  $38  million  was  available 
nationwide  to  the  Sport  Fish  Restora- 
tion Program.  In  1986,  the  first  year  of 
the  program  under  Wallop-Breaux, 
funding  increased  to  $122  million,  a 
more  than  three-fold  increase.  In  the 
future,  the  fiand  is  expected  to  increase 
slightly,  and  then  level  off  at  approxi- 
mately $160  million  per  year. 

The  three-fold  increase  observed 
between  1985  and  1986  on  a  national 
level  was  also  reflected  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  funds  to  Virginia.  In 
1985,  funds  available  to  us  amounted 
to  $519,000;  the  Wallop-Breaux 
Amendments  increased  this  to  over 
$1.6  million  in  1986.  Since  that  sub- 
stantial initial  increase,  the  Virginia 
share  of  the  fund  has  increased  to  over 
$2.4  million. 

The  Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  has  accomplished 
much  through  the  application  of  Sport 
Fish  Restoration  Program  funds.  Al- 
though the  Department  must  initially 
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expend  funds  to  cover  the  total  costs 
of  approved  projects  under  the  Fed- 
eral Assistance  program,  reimburse- 
ment of  up  to  75  percent  of  that  cost 
provides  the  necessary  financial  sup- 
port for  a  diverse  management  pro- 
gram. 

Looking  back,  the  Department's 
initial  Dingell-Johnson  project  in  195 1 
addressed  a  game  fish  survey  of  the 
impounded  public  fishing  waters  of 
Virginia.  Since  then,  federal  assistance 
projects  have  been  conducted  on  such 
subjects  as  year-round  bass  fishing, 
brush  shelter  evaluations,  lake  fertili- 
zation, and  largemouth  bass  minimum 
length  limits.  A  partial  list  of  public 
fishing  waters  investigated  under  var- 
ious Federal  Aid  projects  include  the 
Shenandoah  River,  the  New  River,  the 
Clinch  River,  Smith  Mountain  Lake, 
Kerr  Reservoir,  Lake  Anna,  Lake 
Chesdin,  Clay  tor  Lake,  Burke  Lake, 
Back  Bay,  and  the  Commonwealth's 
trout  streams. 

Since  the  Wallop-Breaux  Amend- 
ments to  the  Sport  Fish  Restoration 
Program,  the  Department's  Federal 
Aid  projects  have  expanded  even 
more. 

The  Wallop-Breaux  Amendments 
mandate  that  each  state  must  spend  at 
least  10  percent  of  its  annual  appor- 
tionment on  development  and  main- 
tenance of  boating  access  facilities.  A 
broad  range  of  access  facilities  can  be 
approved  for  funding  if  they  are  con- 
structed to  achieve  a  state  fishery 
management  objective.  These  facilities 
include:  boat  ramps,  docking  and  mar- 
ina facilities,  breakwaters,  restrooms, 
and  parking  areas. 

Thus,  Wallop-Breaux  provided  the 
funds  for  an  expansion  of  the  Owls 
Creek  Boat  Access  area  in  Virginia 
Beach,  renovation  of  the  Fox  Hill  Boat 
Access  on  the  Western  Branch  of  the 
Elizabeth  River  in  Hampton,  con- 
struction o{  the  General  Vaughan 
Bridge  Boat  Access  area  on  the  Not- 
toway River  in  Southampton  County, 
renovation  of  the  Hardy  Ford  Boat 
Access  on  Smith  Mountain  Lake,  ren- 
ovation of  the  Gloucester  Point  Boat 
Access,  and  development  of  the  Ports- 
mouth City  Park  Boat  Access  area. 
New  projects  on  Rich  Creek  in  Giles 
County  and  the  James  River  in  Hen- 


rico County  are  under  development. 
Nearly  $800,000  of  federal  funds  will 
have  been  utilized  for  these  boating 
access  projects. 

Equitable  allocations  of  the  ex- 
panded program  funds  also  must  be 
made  between  a  state's  freshwater  and 
marine  sport  fisheries  programs.  This 
means  that  each  coastal  state  must 
equitably  allocate  sums  between 
marine  fish  projects  and  firesh water 
fish  projects  in  the  same  proportion  as 
its  estimated  number  of  resident 
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marine  anglers  and  resident  freshwater 
anglers.  In  Virginia,  this  distribution 
amounts  to  about  63  percent  of  the 
funds  to  freshwater  fisheries  projects 
and  37  percent  to  saltwater  fisheries 
management. 

So,  the  Game  Department  coordi- 
nates with  the  Virginia  Marine  Re- 
sources Commission  to  allocate  funds 
for  saltwater  activities.  Research,  uti- 
lizing about  $700,000  of  federal  funds, 
has  covered  such  topics  as  stock 
indentification  of  mid- Atlantic  weak- 
fish,  bluefish  and  summer  flounder; 
tagging  studies  of  summer  flounder; 


catch  trends  and  fish  utilization  in  Vir- 
ginia's offshore  recreational  fishery; 
artificial  fishing  reef  development  and 
monitoring;  and  striped  bass  studies  in 
the  Rappahannock  River. 

Currently,  under  the  federal  aid 
program,  the  Department  is  conduct- 
ing a  number  of  freshwater  fisheries 
management  projects.  Our  Aquatic 
Resources  Management  Project  en- 
compasses all  of  the  Commonwealth's 
trout  streams  and  impoundments 
accessible  for  public  fishing.  It  pro- 
vides for  fisheries  surveys,  manage- 
ment and  stocking  of  public  waters. 
Other  ongoing  efforts  include  a  habi- 
tat analysis  of  the  Roanoke  bass,  sensi- 
tivity of  wild  trout  streams  in  Virginia 
to  atmospheric  acid  deposition.  Back 
Bay  field  studies,  habitat  and  game  fish 
evaluations  in  the  Powell  River,  vali- 
dation of  a  warmwater  stream  evalua- 
tion system,  and  handicapped  access 
development  at  Bark  Camp  Lake  in 
Jefferson  National  Forest  in  Scott 
County.  An  extensive  survey  of  the 
fish  population  on  the  James  River 
contracted  to  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University  and  Virginia  Tech  is  de- 
signed to  establish  a  solid  database  for 
the  James  from  Richmond  to  its  head- 
waters at  Irongate. 

As  you  can  see,  the  Federal  Aid  in 
Sport  Fish  Restoration  is  a  vital  part  of 
our  fish  management  program  in  Vir- 
ginia. For  over  35  years  it  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries'  efforts  to 
advance  the  conservation,  manage- 
ment, restoration  and  enhancement  of 
the  Commonwealth's  aquatic  re- 
sources. 

Later  this  year,  reauthorization  of 
the  Wallop-Breaux  Amendments  will 
be  a  subject  for  Congressional  consid- 
eration. Citizen  support  is  vitally 
important  in  the  reauthorization  pro- 
cess so  that  this  program  can  continue 
to  benefit  our  natural  resource.  □ 

Charlie  Sledd  is  assistant  chief  of  the  Fish 
Division.  Credit  for  much  of  the  background 
information  regarding  the  Federal  Aid  in 
Sport  Fish  Restoration  Program  must  he  given 
to  The  Sport  Fish  Restoration  Program 
Handbook  by  Steven  N.  Moyer  and  Richard 
T.  Christian.  Printing  and  distribution  of  the 
handbook  vuas  made  possible  by  a  grant  from 
the  Fish  Avnerica  Foundation. 
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Bluefishing  is  a  great  sport 

for  big  boats  on  the 

Chesapeake  Bay,  but  it 

can  also  provide  some 

little  known  excitement 

for  the  canoeist  with 

ultralight  tackle  on  the 

tidal  flats  and  shallow 

creeks  of  the  bayside 

Eastern  Shore. 


The  only  thing  better  than  catch- 
ing a  large  bluefish  is  catching  a 
bluefish  in  shallow  water.  For- 
tunately, the  Chesapeake  Bay  has 
plenty  of  both:  lots  of  blues  and  lots  of 
shallow  water. 

Two  summers  ago,  I  took  a  canoe 
trip  in  the  Chesconnessex-Onancock 
Creek  area  on  Virginia's  Eastern  Shore. 
We  put  in  near  the  fishing  village  of 
Chesconnessex,  a  picturesque  com- 
munity that  straddles  the  creek  a  cou- 
ple of  miles  upstream  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  and  paddled  along  the 
southern  shore,  exploring  the  coves 
and  narrow  "guts,"  photographing  the 
herons,  oyster  catchers,  and  various 
shorebirds  that  were  prowling  the 
marshy  tumps  that  line  the  shore. 

The  creek  widened  as  it  neared  the 
bay,  forming  a  large,  sandy-bottom 
flat  along  its  southern  perimeter.  The 
water  was  no  more  than  three  feet 
deep,  and  near  the  shore  the  narrow 
spine  of  a  sandbar  emerged,  which  was 
literally  covered  with  terns,  gulls, 
skimmers,  sandpipers,  and  other  shore- 
birds.  We  photographed  the  birds, 
entered  the  bay  and  turned  south, 
paddling  along  Sound  Beach  to  Ware 
Point  and  Onancock  Creek.  We  ate  a 
leisurely  lunch  on  a  small  sandy  beach 
as  we  waited  for  the  tide  to  finish  its 
ebb,  and  we  spent  the  afternoon  pad- 
dling slowly  back  up  the  shore,  our 
canoe  being  pushed  gently  along  by 
the  tides. 
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As  part  of  the  inOTBHRiinding  fc 
sport  fisheries  management  resulting 
from  the  Wallop-Breaux  amendments, 
the  Game  Department  has  become 
responsible  for  setting  aside  a  percen- 
tage of  the  federal  aid  it  receives  for 
saltwater  fisheries.  This  year's  appor- 
tionment amounts  to  some  $535,CXX) 
which  is  being  used  to  support  eight 
studies  on  the  saltwater  fisheries 
r^ource.  Stock  assessments  have  been 
conducted  on  species  such  as  mid- 
Atlantic  weakfish,  bluefish  and  sum- 
mer flounder;  t£^ging  studies  of  sum- 
mer flounder  have  been  funded,  along 
with  catch  trends  and  fish  utilization  in 
Virginia's  offshore  recreational  fishery, 
the  construction  of  artificial  reefs  in 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  striped  bass 
studies  in  the  Rappaharmock  River. 
All  of  these  studies  are  coordinated 
through  the  Marine  Resources  Com- 
mission as  part  of  a  cooperative 
agreement,  and  many  of  these  studies 
are  directly  undertaken  by  the  Virgi- 
nia Institute  of  Marine  Resources  and 
Old  Dominion  University. 

This  additional  funding  through  the 
Wallop-Breaux  amendments  provides 
money  that  has  been  needed  for  years 
to  conduct  research  that  is  vital  to 
understanding  and  monitoring  the 
health  of  our  saltwater  fisheries. 


By  the  time  we  paddled  back  up  the 
bay  to  Chesconnessex  Creek,  the  sun 
was  low  on  the  horizon  and  the  water 
was  slick  and  glossy.  Now  and  then  a 
tern  would  circle,  dangle  in  the  air  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  dive  at  a  small  fish, 
breaking  the  calm  with  a  noisy  splash 
and  a  widening  circular  ripple.  But 
there  was  something  else.  Small  mullet 
were  jumping  all  across  the  flats,  and 
now  and  then  we  could  spot  the  tail  fin 
of  a  bluefish  as  it  maneuvered  in  pur- 
suit in  the  shallow  water.  1  would 
gladly  have  traded  my  camera  equip- 
ment for  a  spinning  rig  and  a  few  lures 
at  that  point. 

1  have  always  enjoyed  canoeing  the 
creeks  of  the  Eastern  Shore's  bayside, 
but  for  some  reason  the  idea  of  com- 
bining canoeing  with  fishing  never 
occurred  to  me.  Until  I  saw  those 
marauding  bluefish,  that  is.  So,  with 
visions  of  swirling  bluefish  dancing  in 
our  heads,  we  decided  to  return  as 
soon  as  we  could,  and  try  to  duplicate 
the  conditions  of  that  first  trip  as 
closely  as  possible.  The  second  time, 
we  put  in  late  in  the  day,  the  weather 
was  fair  and  the  water  was  calm,  and 
the  tide  was  coming  in.  There  was  only 
one  variable  we  couldn't  duplicate: 
there  were  no  mullet  jumping  and  no 
bluefish  swirling  in  the  shallows.  We 
trolled  across  the  flats  until  dark  with- 
out a  hint  of  a  strike,  then  packed  up 
and  drove  home  feeling  very  subdued. 
The  image  of  those  feeding  blues  was 
difficult  to  erase,  however,  and  I 
realized  that  success  was  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  timing  and  more  than  just  a  little 
luck. 

A  few  weeks  later,  my  wife  and  I 
were  canoeing  in  the  area  and  enjoying 
one  of  the  small  sandy  beaches.  1  had 
taken  the  spinning  rig  along  this  time, 
and  had  stopped  at  a  bait  shop  to  pick 
up  a  few  peeler  crabs.  Near  the  beach, 
a  small  stream  moved  through  the 
marsh  toward  a  pine  woods.  I  canoed 
up  it  and  found  a  small  hole  on  the 
ouside  of  a  sharp  turn.  I  baited  a  1/0 
hook  with  a  piece  of  crab,  added 
enough  weight  to  hold  bottom  and 
cast  into  the  deeper  water.  Very  soon  I 
was  hooked  up  with  a  bluefish,  and 
although  it  would  never  challenge  the 
record  books,  it  provided  a  few  min- 
utes of  excitement  on  the  light  spin- 


ning rig.  In  the  next  hour  or  so,  I 
caught  a  number  of  small  blues,  none 
of  bragging  size,  but  all  just  right  for 
the  frying  pan.  The  hour  of  fishing  also 
reinforced  my  notion  that  the  canoe 
would  be  the  perfect  craft  for  negotiat- 
ing the  shallow  flats  and  narrow  tidal 
creeeks  where  larger  motorboats  could 
only  go  on  high  tide. 

In  the  following  weeks,  we  did  a  lot 
of  fishing  along  the  flats,  usually  with 
very  good  results.  Although  we  caught 
a  few  flounder  and  spot  (and  one  5- 
pound  speckled  trout),  our  most  fre- 
quent catch  was  the  bluefish,  most  of 
which  were  in  the  1-  to  2-pound  range, 
and  a  lot  of  fun  on  light  tackle  in  shal- 
low water. 

As  we  gained  more  experience  fish- 
ing the  flats,  we  tried  different  areas 
and  fishing  techniques.  Trolling  worked 
well  when  the  blues  were  in  the  area 
and  feeding.  A  pair  of  binoculars  is  a 
great  aid  in  locating  breaking  fish,  and 
small  spoons  such  as  the  Hopkins  or 
Tony  Acceta  are  effective  lures.  Unless 
you  happen  to  be  very  well  coordi- 
nated, trying  to  troll  while  paddling  a 
canoe  solo  is  next  to  impossible.  A  rod 
holder  helps,  of  course,  but  a  second 
person  is  nearly  essential. 

We  have  had  more  success  using 
natural  baits,  either  drifting  them  very 
slowly  across  the  bottom,  or  beaching 
the  canoe  and  casting  to  sections  of 
water  that  looked  productive.  Peeler 
crab  seems  to  be  the  most  effective 
bait,  although  cut  bait  is  almost  as 
good  and  not  nearly  as  expensive. 
Peelers,  which  are  available  at  most 
bait  and  tackle  shops  on  the  Eastern 
Shore,  cost  about  $10  per  dozen, 
depending  upon  the  market  condi- 
tions and  how  well  the  fish  are  biting. 
We  usually  have  a  few  peelers  in  the 
bait  box,  but  as  soon  as  a  small  spot  is 
caught,  it  is  sacrificed  for  the  good  of 
the  cause. 

The  fun  you  will  have  fishing  the 
shallow  flats  will  be  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  weight  of  the  tackle  you 
use,  which  is  to  say,  the  lighter  the 
better.  While  a  two-pound  blue  is  not 
much  of  a  challenge  on  a  big  boat  rod, 
it  can  be  quite  a  bit  of  fun  on  a  light 
spinning  or  bait  casting  outfit.  That 
fun  is  multiplied  when  you  hook  the 
fish  in  only  three  feet  of  water. 
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Blues  can  be  taken  on  the  flats  at 
almost  any  time  of  the  season,  although 
spring  and  fall  seem  to  be  the  peaks. 
When  feeding,  blues  don't  seem  to  be 
especially  finicky  about  the  terminal 
tackle  arrangement  they  are  presented. 
If  there  is  bait,  they  will  attack  it.  I 
usually  use  a  conventional  two-hook 
top  and  bottom  rig,  with  the  bare  min- 
imum of  weight.  This  can  either  be 
cast  from  the  canoe,  from  the  shore, 
or  you  can  let  the  canoe  drift  gently 
with  the  tide  and  breeze  with  the  tackle 
moving  slowly  across  the  bottom.  Be 
sure  to  use  a  leader  that  is  sufficiently 
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heavy  to  withstand  the  sharp  teeth  of 
the  bluefish. 

High  on  my  list  of  priorities  is  to  try 
a  fly  rod  on  these  shallow  water  blues. 
The  shallow  water,  the  canoe,  and  a 
spirited  fish  like  the  blue  certainly 
seem  natural  companions  for  the  fly 
rod.  At  least,  in  all  that  open  water,  I 
won't  have  to  worry  about  snagging 
tree  limbs. 

Access  to  good  fishing  areas  is  vir- 
tually unlimited,  although  it  will  take 
some  exploration  and  experimenting 
to  find  productive  fishing  areas.  The 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  has  constructed  numerous 
launch  sites  on  the  bay,  and  most  fish- 
ing villages  on  the  bayside  creeks  offer 
easy  access  for  canoeists.  Most  lan- 
downers are  willing  to  let  you  put  in 


Canoeing  for  bluefish  in  the  coves  and  inlets  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  won't  get  you  the  big 
ones,  but  it  can't  be  matched  for  its  quiet 
enjoyment  and  the  good  action  you'll  get  on 
light  tackle. 


on  their  property,  but  be  sure  to 
obtain  permission  before  launching 
firom  privately  owned  land. 

Fishing  the  flats  with  your  canoe 
also  lends  itself  to  one  of  my  favorite 
activities,  canoe  camping.  On  the 
Eastern  Shore,  there  are  several  camp- 
grounds located  right  on  the  bay,  so 
you  can  pitch  your  tent  or  park  your 
camper  just  a  few  feet  from  your  put- 
in  location.  Canoe  camping  on  the  bay 
also  offers  the  advantage  of  having  a 
base  camp  near  the  area  you'll  be  fish- 
ing. So  if  the  action  is  slow,  you  can 
return  to  camp  and  take  a  nap  until  the 
fish  decide  to  cooperate.  It  also  is  nice 
to  be  able  to  bring  in  fresh  fish  and 
have  them  broiling  over  the  charcoal 
only  minutes  after  having  been  part  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  ecosystem. 

Bayside  campgrounds  include 
Cherrystone  Holiday  Trav-L-Park 
KO A  on  Cherrystone  Creek  near  Cape 
Charles,  Sandpiper  Cove  on  Pungo- 
teague  Creek  near  Onancock,  Peaceful 
Beach  in  Janiesville,  and  Silver  Beach 
Camping  at  Silver  Beach.  The  latter 
two  are  located  near  Exmore.  The 
local  chamber  of  commerce  has  com- 
plete information  on  camping  facilities 
and  other  attractions.  Write  to  the 
Eastern  Shore  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Mercantile  Buidling,  Accomac,  Virgi- 
nia 23301. 

While  a  canoe  is  the  perfect  boat  for 
exploring  and  fishing  the  tidal  flats  and 
shallow  creeks  that  fringe  the  bay, 
canoeists  should  be  warned  that  the 
Chesapeake  is  a  large,  open  body  of 
water,  and  it  can  become  extremely 
rough  in  a  short  time.  Before  going 
out,  always  check  an  up-to-date 
weather  forecast,  and  keep  a  watchful 
eye  for  squalls,  which  can  hit  with 
alarming  swiftness  during  summer. 
Save  the  open  bay  for  excursions  in 
larger,  more  protective  crafty  and  use 
the  canoe  for  the  coastal  exploring  it 
does  so  well. 

Hopefully,  you  will  have  your  hands 
full  with  the  shallow  water  fishing  of 
the  coves  and  inlets  like  I  did,  and  the 
bigger  water  thrills  won't  even  cross 
your  mind  that  day.  Good  fishing!  □ 

Curtis  Badger  is  director  of  publications  for 
the  Wildlife  Art  Museum  of  the  Ward  Foun- 
dation in  Maryland  and  is  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  Virginia  Wildlife. 
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Do  you  know  where  our 
native  brookies  spend  their 
time?  Read  a  stream  and  find 
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Nine  trout  on  10  consecutive 
casts?  It  may  not  sound  rea- 
sonable unless  one  is  fishing  a 
pool  into  which  the  fish  hatchery 
truck  dumped  the  major  part  of  its 
load,  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  learn  to 
read  our  mountain  trout  streams  in 
the  Old  Dominion  well  enough  to 
achieve  this. 

Several  years  ago  as  an  experiment, 
my  fishing  partner  and  I  selected  three 
sections  on  a  mountain  stream  which 
were  each  about  50  yards  long.  We 
allowed  ourselves  only  one  cast  into 
10  separate  pools  in  each  section.  The 
goal  was  to  see  if  by  carefiil  aiialysis  of 
the  water,  it  would  be  possible  to  raise, 
hook  and  land  10  wild  mountain  trout 
on  10  consecutive  casts  in  each  of 
these  three  sections.  We  never  did 
achieve  this,  but  the  score  was:  eight 
trout  on  10  casts  in  the  first  section, 
nine  trout  on  10  casts  in  the  second 
section  and  seven  trout  on  10  casts  in 
the  last  section.  (Before  you  say  nasty 
things,  1  must  quickly  add  that  all  of 
these  trout  were  carefully  returned  to 
the  stream.) 

It  would  be  quite  easy  to  explain 
this  by  simply  saying  our  mountain 
stream  trout  are  stupid,  but  I  assure 
you  that  this  is  not  the  case.  They  are, 
however,  quite  predictable.  They  select 
feeding  stations  from  which  they  can 
obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  food 
with  the  least  amount  of  effort.  By 
taking  advantage  of  this  trait,  we 


Federal  aid  funds  have  allowed  us  to 
conduct  a  continual  survey  of  our 
native  wild  trout  populations,  includ- 
ing an  acid  rain  deposition  survey  to 
determine  the  effects  of  acid  rain  on 
our  trout  streams.  In  1978,  we  com- 
pleted a  comprehensive  statewide 
coldwater  stream  survey  that  recorded 
the  number  of  streams  holding  viable 
populations  of  wild  trout,  those  pos- 
sible of  supporting  populations,  and 
allowed  us  to  keep  track  of  the  health 
of  each  stream  and  any  threats  to,  or 
changes  in,  its  composition. 

We  have  also  used  federal  aid  money 
to  support  our  fingerling  native  trout 
stocking  program,  in  which  we  raise 
fingerling  trout  and  stock  them  in 
streams  which  have  the  habitat  poten- 
tial to  maintain  viable  and  reproduc- 
ing populations  of  natives.  And,  we 
have  ako  experimented  with  an  intro- 
duction of  wild  rainbow  trout  from 
the  Northeast  into  the  headwaters  of 
the  Jackson  River,  in  the  hopes  that 
the  trout  will  make  their  home  in  Lake 
Moomaw  and  swim  up  the  Jackson 
each  year  to  spawn,  thus  creating  a 
naturally  reproducing  population  of 
rainbows  in  that  system. 


anglers  can  turn  a  so-so  day  into  an 
outstanding  one. 

All  pools  within  a  trout  stream  con- 
tain certain  physical  components 
which  govern  the  flow  direction  and 
force  of  the  current  within  that  spe- 
cific pool.  By  learning  to  identify  these 
features  and  to  properly  evaluate  their 
influence  upon  the  stream  flow,  you 
can  pinpoint  trout  feeding  stations 
with  amazing  accuracy. 

Not  all  pools  and  runs  are  the  same, 
but  there  are  basically  six  feeding  sta- 
tions we  should  examine.  Some  pools 
will  contain  all  six,  while  others  may 
produce  only  three  or  four  of  them. 

Once  identifying  these  hot  spots,  it 
is  important  to  determine  the  proper 
approach  by  selecting  a  casting  posi- 
tion which  will  enable  you  to  drop 
your  fly  at  the  proper  place  in  the 
current  in  order  for  it  to  drift  to  a 
waiting  trout  in  a  realistic  manner. 
Naturally,  the  closer  you  get  to  the 
feeding  station,  the  better  the  chance 
of  success.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
closer  the  approach  to  a  trout's  loca- 
tion, the  better  the  chance  of  spooking 
him. 

These  two  factors,  a  close-in 
approach  for  control,  and  the  caution 
level  of  the  trout,  must  constantly  be 
weighed  back  and  forth  against  each 
other  as  you  work  your  way  up  the 
stream  from  pool  to  pool. 

Unfortunately,  the  best  spots  for 
making  a  presentation  in  a  specific 
pool  change  from  one  part  of  the  sea- 
son to  the  next.  That  favorite  hole 
behind  the  mill  which  produced  all 
those  nice  brookies  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  pool  in  April  may  not  provide 
enough  protection  in  that  same  area  as 
the  water  drops  in  August.  The  fish 
will  still  be  there,  but  they  will  have 
selected  new  feeding  stations. 

Let's  examine  the  six  trout  feeding 
stations  by  starting  in  that  portion  of 
the  pool  which  is  furthest  downstream 
and  then  proceed  on  up  through  the 
pool: 

1 .  The  lip  of  the  pool  is  that  small 
dammed-up  portion  of  flat  water 
immediately  above  where  the  water 
leaves  a  pool  to  drop  downstream. 
The  damming  may  be  produced  by  a 
ledge,  a  boulder,  or  a  log.  This  same 
object,  which  momentarily  restricts 


the  flow,  will  provide  the  trout  with 
the  necessary  protection  from  the  full 
force  of  the  current.  He  can  easily  hold 
in  front  of  a  boulder  only  inches  from 
the  fast  current  and  sip  in  the  natural 
insects  as  they  come  within  reach 
without  exerting  himself. 

By  positioning  yourself  about  six  to 
eight  feet  below  this  lip,  you  can  drop 
your  fly  several  feet  above  the  feeding 
station,  and  by  keeping  the  rod  tip 
high,  assure  a  natural  drift.  An  instinc- 
tive caution  while  fishing  these  areas 
will  often  result  in  a  casting  position 
too  far  from  the  target.  When  this 
happens,  the  fast  water  dropping  from 
the  lower  edge  of  the  pool  will  grab  the 
line  or  leader  and  rip  the  fly  out  of  the 
pool  in  a  most  unnatural  manner. 
Believe  it  or  not,  this  fly  action  kills  the 
chances  to  take  that  fish  on  the  next 
cast,  even  if  you  move  up  and  make  a 
good  presentation. 

The  lip  is  often  the  primary  feeding 
station  in  each  pool.  The  perfect  pro- 
tection from  the  heavy  current  coupled 
with  the  large  volume  of  food  brought 
into  a  relatively  confined  area  will  fre- 
quently prompt  the  largest  fish  in  the 
pool  to  select  dnis  as  his  feeding  station. 

2.  The  tail  of  the  pool  is  located 
immediately  upstream  of  the  lip.  In 
some  pools  which  lack  a  precipitous 
drop  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  pool, 
there  will  be  no  lip  at  all  and  this  gentle 
sloping  tail  area  will  represent  the  first 
part  of  the  pool  you  can  fish  as  you 
approach  from  below.  Lacking  size- 
able obstructions  to  block  the  current 
and  their  normally  shallow  depths, 
these  areas  seldom  hold  the  largest 
fish,  but  you  can  normally  find  a  fish 
or  two  there. 

Extreme  caution  is  needed  when 
fishing  the  tails  of  the  pools.  The  low 
gradient  and  length  of  the  area  to  be 
covered  necessitates  a  hands  and  knees 
approach  to  prevent  spooking  the 
trout.  Here,  as  with  the  lip,  it  is  better 
to  stay  below  the  pool  to  cover  this 
part  of  the  tail.  Often,  it  is  necessary  to 
move  around  to  the  side  of  the  stream 
as  well  as  staying  below  the  pool  to 
help  overcome  any  unnatural  effect 
upon  the  fly  by  the  current  pulling  the 
line  and  leader. 

3.  The  mid-pool  area  is  simply  an 
extension  of  the  tail  moving  upstream 
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into  the  main  part  of  the  pool.  Physi- 
cally, this  is  usually  the  largest  portion 
of  the  pool  and  provides  the  niaxi- 
mum  depth.  For  the  trout,  this  means 
excellent  holding  water  and  safety, 
both  of  which  are  essential.  Remem- 
ber, however,  that  mountain  trout 
need  to  be  out  seeking  food  a  large 
portion  of  the  day  when  temperatures 
and  conditions  are  favorable,  rather 
than  spending  time  hiding. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  it  is  unwise  to  devote  the  major 
part  of  our  time  to  fishing  the  mid- 
pool  area  simply  because  it  is  such 
"pretty  water." 

The  one  time  this  large  flat  area 
provides  good  action  is  when  there  is  a 
large  hatch  of  aquatic  insects  going  on. 
I  have  seen  heavy  concentrations  of 
March  Brown  mayflies  (Stenonema 
vicarium),  which  prompted  trout  to 
pull  up  from  the  deep  water  and  locate 
only  several  feet  below  the  surface  to 
gobble  in  these  floating  insects. 

Another  time  to  carefully  examine 
this  part  of  the  pool  is  in  midsummer. 
As  the  streams  drop,  some  of  the  best 
spring  feeding  stations  lack  protection 
for  the  trout,  and  they  will  relocate  in 
mid-pool.  Although  most  of  the  aqua- 
tic insect  hatches  are  over,  the  terres- 
trial insects,  which  are  always  present 
in  the  overhanging  foliage,  can  provide 
enough  food  to  the  trout  to  keep  them 
looking  up. 

4.  The  back  eddies,  located  on  the 
sides  of  certain  pools,  become  ex- 
tremely important  to  trout  in  several 
specific  situations.  These  areas  are  at 
their  best  when  the  rest  of  the  pool  is 
at  its  worst. 

Occassionally,  high  spring  water 
levels  cause  a  heavy  rush  of  water 
through  the  pools  of  our  mountain 
streams,  which,  on  first  glance,  seems 
to  have  rendered  them  unfishable. 
Not  so!  Remember,  our  fish  need  to 
feed,  and  to  feed  efficiently.  Thus, 
they  will  avoid  the  strong  flows  in  high 
water  conditions  and  move  out  into 
the  protected  back  eddies.  The  trout 
seem  to  realize  this  is  the  only  game  in 
town,  and  it  is  either  feed  here,  or  not 
at  all.  If,  as  often  happens  early  in  the 
year,  some  of  the  mayflies  have  trou- 
ble drying  their  wings  and  getting  off 
the  water  surface,  they  are  destined  to 
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The  native  brookie  feeds  heavily  on  mayflies  in 
the  mid-pool  area  of  Virginia's  mountain 
streams. 


ride  helplessly  in  these  back  eddies  for 
long  periods.  At  this  time,  they  become 
easy  prey  for  the  hungry  trout,  who 
pick  them  off  at  their  leisure. 

5.  The  head  of  the  pool,  which  is 
formed  as  the  water  enters  from  the 
pool  above,  is  easily  distinguished  by  a 
riffle  of  small  falls.  The  speed  of  the 
current  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
head  of  the  pool  may  prevent  sizeable 
fish  from  selecting  this  as  a  favored 
feeding  station,  but  those  narrow  strips 
along  the  edges  of  this  primary  flow 
are  something  else.  Dan  Bailey  often 
advised  close  evaluation  of  these  areas 
and  carefully  fishing  that  margin  where 
"the  fast  water  meets  the  slow  water." 

When  fishing  these  areas,  it  is  wise 
to  use  a  good  high  floating  dry  fly  such 
as  a  Royal  Wulff  or  a  Mr.  Rapidan,  so 
the  white  water  won't  drown  them. 
Move  in  as  closely  as  water  conditions 
will  allow,  and  by  keeping  the  rod  tip 
high,  permit  the  fly  and  only  several 
inches  of  leader  to  bounce  along  this 
fast-water-slow-water  edge.  In  addi- 
tion to  keeping  the  fly  well  dressed 
with  floatant,  I  have  found  that  greas- 
ing the  leader  with  silicone  cream  right 
down  to  the  fly  is  a  great  help  in  keep- 
ing the  fly  drifting  naturally  along  the 
surface.  If  the  leader  tippet  gets  as 
much  as  two  to  three  inches  below  the 
surface,  it  will  kill  a  natural  presenta- 
tion, or  even  worse,  cause  the  fly  to  be 
pulled  under  along  with  it. 

6.  The  corrxer  of  the  pool  is  located 
to  the  side  of  the  main  flow  forming 
the  head,  and  will  be  the  fiarthest 
upstream  portion  of  a  pool.  These 
areas  may  often  appear  as  miniature 
whirlpools,  ranging  from  as  much  as  a 
foot  to  as  little  as  three  inches  across 
on  the  surface.  They  can  be  distin- 
guished by  a  flow  of  water  seemingly 
being  pulled  upstream  by  the  heavy 
inrushing  riffle. 

In  certain  situations,  often  because 
of  their  tea  cup  size,  they  can  be  diffi- 
cult to  detect  if  one  is  unaccustomed 
to  looking  for  them.  This  is  unfortu- 
nate, because  if  the  largest  fish  in  the 
pool  did  not  choose  the  lip  for  his 
feeding  station,  he  will  be  found  there. 
That  heavy  current  rushing  by  pre- 
sents a  tremendous  amount  of  food 
for  the  trout  who  can  hold  his  position 
only  inches  away  with  very  little  effort. 


As  you  can  see  from  this  discussion, 
there  are  some  demands  placed  upon 
the  angler  beyond  the  simple  identifi- 
cation of  specific  feeding  stations. 
Often,  these  selected  areas  are  quite 
small,  placing  a  premium  on  accurate 
fly  placement.  Considering  this  and 
the  spooky  nature  of  wild  trout,  we 
can  readily  see  that  our  tackle  must  be 
selected  for  its  potential  of  delicate 
and  accurate  presentations. 

In  fly  rods,  this  means  the  necessity 
of  a  finely-tipped  rod  which  will  load 
properly  with  a  4  or  5  line  with  only 
12  to  15  feet  of  line  and  leader 
extended.  Since  we  always  seem  to 
have  overhanging  tree  limbs  in  our 
way  on  these  streams,  we  are  definitely 
limited  in  the  length  of  our  fly  rods. 
On  the  other  hand,  since  line  control 
on  the  water  for  natural  presentations 
is  imperative,  we  are  handicapping 
ourselves  by  selecting  a  very  short  rod. 
Considering  these  factors,  I  have 
settled  for  delicate  rods  7  or  IVi  feet 
long  which  handle  #4  lines  for  this 
type  of  fishing. 

Proper  leaders  are  extremely  impor- 
tant in  helping  to  achieve  the  needed 
accuracy.  A  well-designed  compound 
tapered  knotted  leader  of  7Vi  to  8  feet 
is  an  invaluable  aid  in  hitting  the  target 
at  these  distances. 

A  reasonable  dry  fly  selection  for 
these  streams  could  include  Royal 
Wulffs,  Mr.  Rapidans,  Light  Goofus, 
Coachman  Trudes,  Light  Cahills,  Fox's 
Sulfur,  and  Adams  in  size  12  to  16  and 
black  ants  and  Crowe  beetles  in  sizes 
14  to  20.  A  basic  nymph  selection 
should  include:  Hare's  Ears,  March 
Browns,  Mr.  Rapidan  Emergers,  and 
Sulfurs  in  size  12  to  16  and  a  few 
pheasant  tail  nymphs  from  size  14  to 
20. 

Yes,  your  wild  trout  are  quite  pre- 
dictable, and  by  keeping  our  eyes  open 
to  the  changing  conditions  on  the 
stream,  we  can  expect  some  outstand- 
ing trout  fishing.  However,  the  trout  is 
also  predictable  enough  that  experience 
has  taught  me,  in  an  embarrassingly 
high  percentage  of  our  encounters, 
that  he  is  going  to  come  out  ahead.  He 
is  far  from  stupid!  □ 

Harry  Murray  is  a  frequent  contributor  arui 
among  other  pursuits,  he  teaches  fishing  arvi 
fly  tying  in  Ediriburg,  Virginia. 
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iver  Angler 


So  you  thought  you'd  need  a 

big  bass  boat  and  a  lot  of 
equipment  to  fish  Virginia's 

rivers  and  streams?  Well, 

you're  wrong.  Pack  up  your 

worst  pair  of  tennis  shoes  and 

shorts,  and  read  on. 


story  &  photos  by  Bruce  Ingram 
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It  was  an  interesting  meeting  of  two 
distinct  fishing  worlds.  A  friend  of 
mine,  who  is  a  confirmed  lake 
fisherman,  had  agreed  to  meet  me  at 
my  "home"  stream  to  do  some  sum- 
mertime wading  for  smallmouth. 

After  we  rendezvoused,  he  asked 
for  some  advice  on  which  lures  to 
take.  He  then  showed  me  two  mam- 
moth tackle  boxes  stuffed  full  with 
hundreds  of  artificials.  I  looked 
through  the  suitcase-sized  boxes  and 
quickly  selected  a  half  dozen  basic 
lures  and  a  replacement  or  two  for 
each.  With  a  perplexed  look,  he  mur- 
mured, "That  can't  be  all  I  need?" 

Indeed  it  is.  All  you  require  to  be  a 
well-equipped  Virginia  river  rat  are  six 
basic  lures,  a  quality  medium-light 
spinning  outfit,  some  shorts,  old  ten- 
nis shoes,  and  a  creel  for  carrying  your 
imitations  and  a  few  other  accessories. 

Whether  you're  after  bass  or  trout, 
panfish  or  pickerel,  artificials  in  the 
form  of  minnow  imitations,  crayfish 
crankbaits,  jigs,  spirmers,  plastic  con- 
coctions, and  propellor  baits  will  meet 
most  of  your  needs. 

The  cornerstones  of  a  stream 
angler's  arsenal  are  the  minnow  and 
crayfish  lures.  Baitfish  imitations  made 
by  such  companies  as  Rapala,  Rebel, 
and  Bagley  have  long  been  standard 
offerings  for  bronzebacks,  but  these 
lures  can  be  deadly  on  trout  as  well. 

The  Smith  River  near  Bassett  is 
nationally  known  for  its  brown  trout. 
Flyrodders  from  across  the  country 
journey  there  to  cast  tiny  midges  and 
black  ants  to  the  stream's  behemoth 
browns.  (The  Smith  relinquished  an 
18-pound,  11 -ounce  trophy  in  1979 
and  has  given  up  many  trout  in  the 
four  to  10-pound  range.)  Yet  for 
many  local  residents,  the  most  popu- 
lar Smith  lures  are  Rebels  and  Rapalas 
which  measure  three  inches  or  more  in 
length. 

I  have  had  my  greatest  success  with 
these  plugs  when  the  water  is  high  and 
just  a  little  discolored.  Eddies,  log 
jams,  riffles,  ledges,  and — especially — 
current  breaks  behind  rocks  are  super 
places  to  prospect  for  trout  under  any 
water  conditions. 

Generally,  on  smallie  streams  I 
prefer  to  retrieve  my  lures  back  with 
the  current.  But  since  the  current  flow 
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Because  of  the  increased  funds  that 
the  Wallop-Breaux  amendments  have 
added  to  the  federal  aid  program,  we 
have  been  able  to  irutiate  a  two-year 
game  fish  and  habitat  survey  in  the 
Powell  River  in  southwest  Virginia  to 
determine  the  effects  of  mining  opera- 
tions on  the  recent  decline  of  its  sport 
fishery,  and  the  ability  of  the  river  to 
sustain  fishable  populations. 

In  addition,  we  have  used  the 
increased  federal  funding  available  to 
support  a  warmwater  stream  classifi- 
cation study  which  is  presendy  in  its 
planning  stages.  When  complete,  this 
study  will  provide  us  with  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  evaluate  the  sensi- 
tivity of  certain  streams  and  rivers  to 
environmental  pollution,  fishing  pres- 
sure, and  any  other  changes  within  the 
system,  and  to  take  quick  and  effective 
action  when  necessary. 

A  James  River  fish  survey  is  also  in 
progress  as  a  result  of  federal  aid  from 
the  Sport  Fish  Restoration  program. 
Biologists  are  analyzing  the  fish  popu- 
lation in  the  James  River  from  its 
headwaters  to  the  fall  line,  providing 
us  with  information  which  wiU  allow 
us  to  effectively  manage  the  fishery  in 
the  river. 

Anglers  looking  for  access  to  our 
rivers  should  also  be  happy  to  find  out 
that  the  increased  federal  money  from 
the  Wallop-Breaux  amendments  has 
allowed  us  to  construct  the  General 
Vaughan  Bridge  Boat  Access  Area  on 
the  Nottoway  River  in  Southampton 
County,  and  to  initiate  construction 
for  access  to  the  New  River  in  Giles 
County  and  the  James  River  in  Hen- 
rico County. 


on  Virginia's  trout  waters  is  typically 
stronger,  an  artificial  brought  back  in 
this  manner  may  tend  to  "ride  up" 
and  leave  a  fish's  strike  zone.  Quarter- 
ing your  casts  or  retrieving  your  lure 
against  the  current  can  sometimes  be  a 
more  effective  approach. 

Last  spring,  for  example,  1  was  fish- 
ing Potts  Creek  in  Craig  County,  a 
popular  Southwest  Virginia  trout 
stream.  All  morning  I  had  bounced 
salmon  eggs  along  with  the  current 
without  success,  and  also  had  struck 
out  with  various  spinners  that  had 
been  cast  upstream.  I  switched  to  a 
gold,  floating-diving  minnow  lure  and 
began  retrieving  it  against  the  current 
in  a  stop-and-go  pattern.  In  a  15- 
minute  period,  1  had  two  nice  browns 
and  a  rainbow  savage  the  plug,  thus 
saving  the  outing. 

But,  of  all  the  southern  states,  Vir- 
ginia quite  probably  has  the  most  out- 
standing smallmouth  bass  rivers. 
Streams  such  as  the  James,  the  New, 
and  the  South  Fork  of  the  Shenan- 
doah are  nationally  known  and  deserv- 
edly so.  Here,  one  of  the  most  effective 
smallie  lures  a  river  enthusiast  can 
employ  is  a  crayfish  crankbait. 

Crayfish  are  widespread  across  the 
Commonwealth,  and  are  an  entree  on 
any  game  fish's  menu.  My  main  require- 
ment of  a  crawdad  is  that  it  will  run 
deep  enough  to  bang  into  underwater 
objects.  Imitations  which  run  shallow 
just  don't  cut  it,  because  they  don't  act 
like  a  crustacean. 

An  artificial  which  will  ricochet  off 
rocks  and  occasionally  dig  into  a  riv- 
er's bottom — sending  out  little  puffs 
of  debris — is  well  worth  its  price. 
Mossybacks  especially  are  enamored 
with  crankbaits  that  bury  into  the  sub- 
strate. Cordell's  Big  O's,  Bomber 
Model  A's,  and  Norman's  Little  N's 
are  just  a  few  of  the  deadly  crankbaits 
on  the  market. 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  river 
excursions  that  I  have  ever  had  was  on 
the  South  Anna  River  near  Richmond 
several  years  ago.  After  several  hours 
of  poor  fishing  and  experimentation 
with  several  lures,  I  switched  to  a 
Rapala  Fat  Rap  in  a  crayfish  pattern.  I 
began  retrieving  the  lure  over  and  into 
boulders,  and  when  I  felt  it  "kiss"  the 
rocks,  1  stopped  my  retrieve  and  let 


the  fake  crawdad  slowly  rise  for  a  few 
moments.  Three  solid  two  pounders 
fell  to  this  tactic  and  another  poten- 
tially disappointing  trip  was  turned 
into  a  memorable  one. 

Another  fish  fetching  stream  lure  is 
the  jig.  Much  has  been  written  in 
recent  years  about  this  lure  being 
underutilized,  and  even  today,  1  rarely 
find  regular  anglers  using  it.  Maybe 
this  is  because  a  jig  has  such  a  bland 
appearance  out  of  water.  But  under- 
water, you  can  turn  it  into  virtually 
anything  that  swims. 

Jigs  can  be  hopped  over  rocks  like  a 
crayfish,  danced  through  current  like  a 
minnow,  and,  if  you  add  a  strip  of 
pork,  wiggled  through  and  around 
underwater  obstructions  like  a  water- 
dog  or  a  salamander.  I  have  three  sizes 
in  my  home  tackle  box:  1  /4, 1  /8,  and 
1/16  ounce.  On  trout  streams,  I  prefer 
the  heavier  models  so  as  to  better  keep 
the  lure  down  in  the  swift  current.  On 
smallie  rivers,  1  usually  opt  for  the 
lighter  versions. 

I  received  a  good  lesson  on  the 
effectiveness  of  jigs  during  a  visit  to  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah  several 
years  back.  My  fishing  companion  was 
hauling  in  bass  and  sunfish  right  and 
left  while  using  a  white  jig.  I  kept 
mumbling  that  such  a  plain  little  com- 
bination of  lead  and  marabou  couldn't 
possibly  be  attractive  to  fish.  I  was 
obviously  quite  wrong.  Jigs  aren't 
glamorous  lures,  but  the  fish  don't 
seem  to  mind. 

Jigs  may  be  underused,  but  the  same 
can  not  be  said  about  the  in-line 
spinner,  an  extremely  popular  and 
deadly  river  lure.  Spinners  will  entice 
anything  with  fins  and  some  things 
without  them.  I  have  a  friend  who 
once  caught  a  monstrous  bullfrog  with 
this  lure  (and,  yes,  there  were  wit- 
nesses). Though  spinners  are  fine  lures 
for  trout  and  bass,  they  really  shine 
when  it  comes  to  panfish  and  pickerel. 

Rock  bass,  redbreast,  pumpkinseed, 
and  warmouth  sunfish  are  just  a  few  of 
the  species  that  will  maul  spinners.  It 
has  often  been  said  that  sunfish  are 
merely  incidental  additions  to  a  sports- 
man's stringer.  But,  this  past  summer, 
my  then  four-year-old  daughter  expe- 
rienced her  first  season  of  fishing,  and 
the  redbreast  sunfish  in  a  stream  near 
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our  Roanoke  County  home  quickly 
became  veritable  Moby  Dicks  to  her. 
Further,  I  have  met  more  than  one 
veteran  river  rat  who  held  these  pan- 
fish  in  great  esteem.  It's  hard  to  fish  a 
spinner  incorrectly,  just  keep  the  blade 
revolving  and  good  things  will  happen. 

Sometimes,  anglers  have  to  be 
figuratively  hit  over  the  head,  not  once 
but  twice  before  they  will  change  their 
habits,  and  this  sadly  was  my  case 
when  it  came  to  plastic  lures.  During  a 
summer  cold  front  several  years  ago,  I 
had  gone  strikeless  while  fishing  for 
smallmouth  bass. 

Out  of  boredom,  I  impaled  a  plastic 
frog  on  a  worm  hook  and,  well,  you 


for  that  stream's  mossybacks,  and  I 
have  found  them  to  be  a  fine  lure  for 
oversized  rock  bass  as  well.  After  dark, 
I  like  to  toss  one  into  the  shallow  areas 
of  riffles  or  in  the  thin  water  near  the 
shoreline.  Bronzebacks  will  cruise 
those  areas  at  night  looking  for  frogs 
and  various  terrestrial  animals  that 
have  blundered  their  way  into  the 
water.  At  night,  a  slow  steady  retrieve 
gives  fish  a  better  chance  to  home  in 
on  props. 

Moving  into  the  slower  moving  sec- 
tions of  many  Old  Dominion  rivers, 
chain  pickerel  can  be  found,  particu- 
larly where  Uly  pads,  elodea,  and  other 
aquatic  plants  thrive.  Pickerel  typi- 


can  guess  the  rest.  The  bass  caught  that 
day  should  have  told  me  something, 
but  they  didn't.  A  month  or  so  later,  a 
fishing  buddy  landed  the  only  bass  of  a 
trip  while  working  plastic  worms  deep 
in  the  recesses  of  brushpiles,  log  jams 
and  rockpiles.  I  am  now  a  true  believer 
in  fake  frogs,  worms,  minnows,  sala- 
manders, and  other  plastic  beasties. 

During  the  early  morning  and  late 
evening  hours,  propellor  baits  are 
well-known  for  eliciting  vicious  sur- 
face strikes  as  they  are  worked  along 
weedbeds,  logs,  and  rocks.  Heddon's 
Tiny  Torpedo  is  a  good  representative 
of  this  category.  1  know  one  James 
River  angler  who  will  use  nothing  else 


A  selection  of  basic  stream  lures 
and  a  typical  reel  for  the  river 
angler. 


cally  set  up  shop  in  places  where  the 
weeds  meet  open  water.  This  transi- 
tional zone  is  a  great  place  to  work 
spinners  such  as  those  made  by  Mepps, 
Blue  Fox,  and  Panther  Martin.  My 
first  ever  pickerel  fell  to  a  spinner,  and 
years  later  I  still  feel  that  this  artificial 
is  the  best  bet  for  jacks.  Try  spinners 
with  silver  blades  when  the  water  is 
clear,  gold  when  it's  cloudy,  and  black 
when  the  water  is  stained  or  muddy. 
1  generally  start  out  by  retrieving 
spinners  at  a  medium  pace.  But  it  usu- 
ally doesn't  take  long  for  me  to  switch 
to  more  erratic  retrieves  and  these  are 
the  ones  which  usually  charge  a  pick- 
erel's batteries.  The  reliable  stop-and- 


go  retrieve  is  especially  good  for  chair\s. 

Besides  lures,  another  obvious  neces- 
sity is  a  rod  and  reel.  I  prefer  a  S'Z" 
medium  light  graphite  rod  with  a 
matching  spinning  reel.  This  outfit  is 
light,  casts  the  typically  small  stream 
lures  with  ease  and  accuracy,  yet  has 
enough  backbone  to  handle  large  fish. 

For  years,  I  used  clear  six-pound 
test  line  for  river  fishing.  But,  the  past 
few  seasons  I  have  employed  green 
eight-pound  test.  The  green  mono  is 
less  visible  than  the  clear  and  I  lose 
fewer  lures  to  snags  with  the  heavier 
line. 

One  of  the  great  things  about  stream 
fishing  is  that  it  is  so  inexpensive. 
After  the  initial  purchase  of  a  rod  and 
reel,  all  of  the  other  necessary  items 
cost  very  little.  I  buy  a  few  new  lures 
every  year,  but  most  of  my  artificials 
are  long  time  occupants  of  my  tackle 
box — some  have  endured  15  or  more 
years  of  fishing  and  still  do  the  job. 

A  creel  is  another  essential  piece  of 
equipment,  and  a  good  one  typically 
costs  less  than  ten  dollars.  Mine  holds 
a  stream  thermometer,  needle-nosed 
pliers,  fishing  licenses,  and  miiu-tackle 
box  containing  the  six  basic  categories 
of  lures  mentioned  previously.  Plastic 
bags  containing  sandwiches  and  snacks 
also  fit  neatly  inside  a  creel. 

My  stream  wardrobe  consists  of 
shorts  that  are  too  old  to  wear  to 
"respectable"  places,  shirts  that  are 
too  full  of  holes  to  wear  anywhere  else, 
and  tennis  shoes  that  are  too  lacking  in 
tread  to  play  basketball  or  jog  in.  On 
icy  trout  streams,  1  don  a  pair  of  wad- 
ers. A  baseball  hat  rounds  out  my 
attire.  Obviously,  we  are  not  talking 
high  fashion  or  Madison  Avenue 
evening  wear  here. 

Over  300  years  since  Izaak  Walton 
penned  his  famous  manuscript  The 
Compleat  Angler,  we  are  still  being 
educated  on  fishing,  and  still  testing 
out  the  best  ways  to  pursue  our  sport. 
With  Virginia's  clear  streams  and 
abundant  fish,  there  seems  to  be  no 
end  to  the  excuses  we  can  dream  up  to 
finish  our  "compleat"  angling  educa- 
tion. It  is  too  much  fun  to  ever  be 
finished.  □ 

Bruce  Ingram  is  the  Virginia  editor  for  Out- 
door Life  magazine  arxd  a  frequent  corxtxibu- 
tor  to  Virginia  Wildlife. 
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SAMPLING  THE  WATERS 
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Department  fish  biologists  use 
electrofishing  to  help  them 

assess  the  health  of  fish 

populations  in  our  public 

waters. 


by  Douglas  J.  Austen  (Sl  Donald  J.  Orth 

The  staccato  beat  of  the  distant  engine  echoes  off  the 
valley  walls,  interrupting  the  solitude  of  your  fishing. 
As  your  canoe  rounds  the  next  bend,  the  source  of  the  noise 
becomes  visible.  It's  an  odd  boat,  long  poles  extending  from 
the  bow,  cables  hanging  in  a  haphazard  fashion  from  the 
sides,  long  nets,  and  boot-clad  people.  Inside  the  boat,  chaos 
prevails,  with  tanks,  buckets,  electrical  equipment,  and 
jumping  fish  being  netted.  It's  then  that  you  realize  you're 
wimessing  the  mysterious  technique  known  as  electrofishing. 


opposite:  Game  Department  fish  biologist 
Price  Smith  samples  a  stream  with  an  electro- 
fishing backpack  outfit;  photo  by  Bob  Gooch. 
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There  are  four  sampling  techniques 
used  by  fish  biologists  to  determine 
the  health  of  a  body  of  water:  electro- 
fishing,  creel  surveys,  rotenone,  and 
gill  netting.  With  the  support  of  fed- 
eral aid,  every  public  impoundment  in 
Virginia  is  surveyed  every  three  to  five 
years  using  two  or  three  of  these  tech- 
niques. With  this  information  on  spe- 
cies composition  and  growth  rates, 
our  biologists  are  able  to  establish 
trend  data  of  populations,  and  to 
assess  the  effects  of  size  and  creel  limits 
and  any  stockings  that  m^t  have 
been  made  in  a  body  of  water. 

For  example,  the  surveys  that  have 
resulted  from  the  funding  provided  by 
the  Dingell-Johnson  Act,  and  ex- 
panded throi^  the  Wallop-Breaux 
amendments,  help  us  monitor  the 
effect  of  striped  bass  stockings  in 
Smith  Mountain  Lake  and  maintain 
the  excellent  fishery  there.  In  addition, 
the  samplir^  of  smallmouth  bass  in 
the  Shenandoah  River  led  us  to  iiisti- 
tute  a  slot  limit  on  bass  in  the  river,  a 
regulation  which  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful in  correcting  an  imbalance  in 
the  population  structure.  As  a  result, 
the  angler  is  taking  bi^er  and  more 
fish  out  of  that  river  today. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  federal  aid  of 
the  Sport  Fish  Restoration  Program 
has  allowed  us  to  create  and  maintain 
what  we  feel  are  just  about  the  greatest 
fishing  waters  in  the  country — right 
here  in  Virginia. 


The  use  of  electricity  for  capturing 
fish  dates  back  to  the  illegal  practice  of 
"telephoning."  Fishermen  used  a  crank 
telephone  as  a  generator  and  dropped 
long  wires  into  the  water  to  serve  as 
electrodes.  Turning  the  crank  caused 
electricity  to  flow  through  the  wires 
and  into  the  water,  where  nearby  fish 
were  stunned  and  easily  netted.  This 
archaic  arrangement  was  simple,  crude, 
illegal,  and  dangerous.  The  amperage 
put  out,  combined  with  the  conduc- 
tivity of  water  and  the  tendency  of 
people  to  drown  in  it,  was  more  than 
enough  to  cause  serious  injury  or 
death. 

The  angler's  sport,  however,  is  sel- 
dom interrupted  by  Game  Depart- 
ment fishery  biologists  using  modern 
electrofishing  equipment.  With  the 
small  number  of  fishery  workers  and 
the  large  amount  of  water  in  the  state, 
the  odds  of  meeting  up  with  an  electro- 
fishing  crew  are  small.  However,  such 
a  chance  encounter  could  occur  almost 
anywhere,  because  using  electricity  is 
often  the  biologist's  best  tool  for  samp- 
ling fish  in  waters  ranging  from  small 
streams  to  large  rivers,  and  from  stock 
ponds  to  immense  reservoirs. 

Biologists  use  electrofishing  for 
many  reasons.  A  trout  stream  is  sur- 
veyed with  backpack  electrofishing 
equipment  to  analyze  populations  of 
native  brook  trout  or  to  see  if  more 
hatchery  trout  need  to  be  stocked. 
Fisheries  managers  use  electrofishing 
on  large  rivers  to  capture  smaUmouth 
bass  to  determine  how  fast  they're 
growing  and  whether  or  not  they  are  in 
good  condition.  Large  reservoirs  can 
also  be  sampled  with  electrofishing 
equipment.  In  the  expanses  of  Smith 
Mountain  Lake,  managers  capture 
striped  bass  and  largemouth  bass  with 
electrofishing  equipment  to  detemine 
what  they're  feeding  on  and  how  fast 
they're  growing. 

Almost  any  fish  species,  from  the 
smallest  minnow  to  muskellunge,  can 


be  captured  with  electrofishing  equip- 
ment; however,  some  are  harder  to 
catch  than  others.  Catfish,  for  exam- 
ple, because  they  like  to  lie  on  the 
bottom  in  deeper  water,  are  usually 
out  of  the  effective  range  of  the 
equipment.  Bass  and  bluegill  are  easily 
captured,  because  they  can  be  found 
in  shallow  areas.  Muskies,  because  of 
their  size  and  strength,  can  dart  out  of 
the  electrical  field  with  just  one  slap  of 
the  tail. 

When  a  fish  is  shocked,  it  is  netted, 
held  in  an  aerated  live  well,  and  anes- 
thesized  before  being  handled  by  the 
biologists.  Keeping  the  fish  healthy  is 
of  prime  importance.  The  shocking 
itself  merely  stuns  the  fish  and  will 
rarely  kill  them.  Only  in  the  case  of 
untrained  workers  or  faulty  equip- 
ment will  there  be  any  mortality.  In 
many  cases,  such  as  tagging  studies 
where  fish  are  captured,  tagged,  and 
released,  only  to  be  captured  later,  the 
survival  of  the  fish  is  extremely 
important. 

The  basic  parts  of  electrofishing 
equipment  are  simple:  a  source  of  elec- 
tricity, a  device  to  control  the  electric- 
ity, and  some  electrodes  to  transmit 
the  electricity  to  the  water.  For  the 
old-timers,  the  crank  telephone  and 
some  long  wires  served  the  purpose 
well.  Today's  biologists  have  replaced 
the  telephone  with  modem  electrical 
equipment. 

Gas-powered  generators  usually 
produce  the  electricity,  although  pow- 
erful car  or  airplane  batteries  also 
work  well.  The  electrical  current  flows 
from  the  generator  to  a  group  of  con- 
trol devices  where  the  biologist  can 
change  the  electricity  from  alternating 
current  (AC)  to  direct  current  (DC), 
can  vary  the  amperage  and  voltage, 
and  can  alter  several  other  electrical 
characteristics  to  make  electrofishing 
more  effective  in  conditions  that  range 
from  high,  muddy  rivers  to  gin  clear 
trout  streams.  Finally,  the  electricity 
flows  to  the  business  end  of  the 
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In  bigger  waters,  a  johrdmat  is  used  for  electrofishing.  At  least  three  people  are  needed 
for  this  operation:  one  to  man  the  boat,  one  to  hold  the  net,  and  one  to  hold  the 
electrofishing  pole;  photo  by  Lynda  Richardson. 


equipment,  the  electrodes.  It  is  the 
electrodes  that  transmit  the  electricity 
down  to  where  the  fish  are.  Once 
stunned,  the  fish  can  be  easily  netted 
by  biologists. 

This  added  control  gives  the  biolo- 
gist the  ability  to  do  such  tricks  as  to 
"pull"  fish  out  of  weed  beds  and  brush 
piles,  to  capture  fish  without  hurting 
them,  and  to  study  the  fish  in  a  river  or 
lake  in  a  way  that  won't  harm  the  fish 
or  your  fishing.  When  working  on  a 
small  trout  stream,  for  example,  a 
biologist  needs  equipment  that  is 
compact,  lightweight,  and  easy  to 
handle  on  the  slippery  cobbles  and 
slick  bedrock  of  many  mountain 
streams.  For  this  type  of  work,  a  small 
generator,  airplane  or  motorcycle  bat- 
tery mounted  on  a  backpack  frame 
provides  the  electricity.  Control  devi- 
ces are  small  and  simpler  and  the  elec- 
trodes are  hand-held  to  reach  into 
undercut  banks,  behind  boulders,  and 
other  places  where  trout  may  hide. 
Lakes,  ponds,  and  large  rivers  where 
wading  is  impossible  require  equip- 
ment mounted  on  boats.  Usually,  a  16 
to  18-foot  flat  bottom  boat  is  used, 
larger,  more  powerful  generators  are 
employed,  and  intricate  electrical 
equipment  is  developed  to  allow  effec- 
tive sampling  of  large  expanses  of 
water  and  to  greater  depths  than  is 
required  in  the  smaller  trout  streams. 

Oftentimes,  in  order  to  capture  fish 
in  big  waters,  powerful  equipment 
must  be  used.  High  voltage  electrical 
equipment  is  hazardous  by  itself  but 
when  it  is  used  in  wet  areas  with  boats, 
and  on  large  rivers  or  lakes  where 
tricky  currents  or  rough  water  prevail, 
it  can  be  especially  dangerous.  Elec- 
trofishing equipment,  however,  in  the 
hands  of  properly  trained  profession- 
als is  an  effective  data  collection 
tool.  D 

Douglas  Aw5ten  is  an  aquatic  biologist  with 
the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey.  Donald). 
Orth  is  an  associate  professor  of  Fisheries 
ScienceatVPl&SU. 
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V  I  R  G  I  N  I  A'  S 


GAME  DEPARTMENT  LAKES— 


A  •   P     R     O     F     I     L     E 

Lake  Brittle 


by  Ed  Steinkoenig  &l  Carl  ''Spike'*  Knuth 


photo  by  Spike  Knuth 


The  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
owns  and  manages  27  fishing 
lakes,  totalling  almost  2,500  acres. 
One  of  the  oldest  of  these  is  7  7 -acre 
Lake  Brittle,  located  about  nine  miles 
east  of  Warrenton,  Virginia  in  Fau- 
quier County. 

The  lake  was  built  in  1953  and 
drained  four  years  later  to  remove 
stunted  bluegills  and  other  undesira- 
ble species  that  had  found  their  way 
into  Brittle.  Once  drained,  brush  shel- 
ters were  constructed  in  several  areas 
of  the  lake  to  attract  fish.  Fish  now 
concentrate  around  the  shelters,  giving 
the  anglers  a  better  chance  of  taking 
home  a  stringer  of  fish.  In  addition  to 
the  brush  shelters,  Brittle  has  a  variety 
of  natural  structures  in  the  form  of 
dropoffs,  points  and  deep  holes.  The 
deepest  water  is  at  the  dam,  where  the 
maximum  depth  is  25  feet.  There  is 
also  an  abundance  of  natural  brush 
along  much  of  the  shore. 

More  bluegill  sunfish  are  caught  at 
Lake  Brittle  than  any  other  fish,  and 
concessionaire  Dan  Franks,  who  has 
been  working  at  Brittle  for  more  than 
seven  years,  says  he  sees  bluegill,  crap- 
pie,  largemouth  bass,  redear,  channel 
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catfish  and  pumpkinseeds  come  out  of 
the  lake  regularly.  Spring  fishing  is 
best  from  May  1  through  May  15, 
when  water  temperatures  are  about  70 
degrees,  and  the  fish  are  beginning  to 
spawn.  This  is  the  time  to  fish  up 
against  the  shore  for  bluegills.  Franks 
has  seen  good  action  at  the  lake  for 
two  weeks  on  either  side  of  those  dates 
as  fish  begin  to  move  into  the  shallows. 

During  the  summer,  bluegills  move 
to  cooler  water,  so  anglers  do  best  by 
fishing  the  dropoffs  and  deep  points 
with  live  bait.  Action  is  better  in  early 
morning  or  evening,  as  the  fish  move 
closer  to  shore.  From  about  mid- 
September  through  mid-October,  as 
the  waters  cool,  big  bluegills  again 
move  in  close  to  the  shore. 

Largemouth  bass  become  active  a 
few  weeks  earlier  than  bluegills.  Bass 
fishing  is  best  from  mid-March  through 
early  May,  and  again  in  fall,  sometimes 
into  December  before  the  cold  weather 
sets  in.  Live  shiners  and  spinner  baits 
are  the  best  baits  in  spring,  with  plastic 
worms  and  jigs  being  most  productive 
in  fall.  The  lake  record  is  a  9-pound, 
14-ounce  beauty  caught  on  April  28, 
1982  by  Richard  Cole. 

Crappies  provide  good  action  in 
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The  developmHWnd  management 
of  public  fishing  lakes  has  been  a  key 
priority  for  federal  aid  funds.  With 
this  funding  source,  we  have  been  able 
to  implement  lake  fertilization,  liming 
and  fish  stocking  in  many  of  our  lakes, 
in  order  to  increase  productivity  for 
the  angler.  We  have  introduced  wal' 
leye,  tiger  musky  and  charmel  catfish 
into  Lake  Brittle  with  the  help  of  the 
federal  aid  program. 

Fish  stocking  often  begins  in  our 
own  Department  owned  fish  hatcher- 
ies, where  we  use  federal  funds  to  raise 
striped  bass,  walleyes,  and  trout  for 
our  own  use  in  public  lakes  and  reser- 
voirs and  for  trading  purposes  with 
other  states,  in  order  to  acquire  other 
species  for  stocking,  like  northern 
pike,  which  we  can't  "grow"  our- 
selves. 

Continued  and  expanded  access  to 
our  public  lakes  and  reservoirs  is  also  a 
priority  for  our  share  of  federal  aid 
funds.  Under  the  Wallop-Breaux 
amendments,  we  have  been  able  to 
step  up  this  program  and  renovate 
existing  ramps  and  boat  landings  such 
as  the  Hardy  Ford  Boat  access  on 
Smith  Mountain  Lake,  and  develop 
more  handicapped  access,  such  as  the 
one  now  present  at  Lake  Anna.  In 
addition,  we  have  been  able  to  make 
needed  lake  repairs  to  Lake  Robertson 
and  the  lower  Powhatan  Lake  with 
federal  funds. 


March  as  they  prepare  to  spawn, 
although  they  usually  seem  to  peak 
between  April  15th  and  April  30th. 
According  to  Franks,  live  minnows 
and  small  jigs  are  the  best  baits  to  use, 
with  yellow  being  the  most  popular 
color  for  catching  spring  crappies. 
Crappies  are  especially  attracted  to 
cedar  tree  brush  shelters,  which  are 
productive  all  year  long  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  mid-summer  when 
the  fish  retreat  to  cooler  water.  Crap- 
pie  action  picks  up  again  in  September 


James  Wilson  in  July  1966.  It  weighed 
26  pounds,  8  ounces  and  was  the  state 
record  for  several  years. 

In  1983,  a  floating  fishing  pier  was 
built  by  the  Game  Department  and 
opened  to  the  public.  The  pier  has 
three  10  foot  by  20  foot  platforms  and 
extends  out  120  feet  from  the  dam. 
The  entire  structure  is  surrounded  by 
sunken  cedar  trees,  and  should  be 
productive  for  anglers  for  many  years 
to  come.  Also,  the  pier  is  accessible  to 
the  handicapped  in  wheelchairs. 


and  October.  The  lake  record  for 
crappie  is  a  3-pound,  4-ounce  fish 
caught  by  C.W.  Drewry  in  March 
1973. 

Also  in  spring,  redear  sunfish  pro- 
vide good  action  for  the  angler  that  can 
find  diem.  Redears  are  particular  about 
their  diets  and  more  skill  is  required  to 
catch  them.  Worms  and  grubs  are 
good  baits  and  should  be  fished  on  the 
bottom.  Look  for  redear  along  the 
edges  of  lily  pads  as  well  as  areas  with 
brush,  stumps  and  logs.  They,  too, 
move  in  closer  to  shore  to  spawn,  but 
usually  inhabit  deeper  water  than  the 
bluegill. 

The  hot  summer  months  of  July 
and  August  are  the  best  months  to 
catch  channel  catfish  at  Brittle.  Anglers 
still-fish  on  the  bottom  in  10  to  15  feet 
of  water  using  chicken  livers,  worms, 
dead  minnows  and  a  variety  of  stink 
baits.  The  lake  record  was  caught  by 


Lake  Brittle  Concession 


Concessionaire  Dan  Franks  rents 
boats,  electric  motors,  batteries  and  all 
accessories.  He  stocks  a  variety  of  live 
bait  including  worms,  minnows  and 
crickets,  and  maintains  a  good  supply 
of  basic  tackle  and  lures,  as  well  as 
snacks  and  soft  drinks.  There  is  a 
small,  scenic  picnic  area  along  the 
shore  which  makes  an  excellent  spot 
for  a  family  outing. 

Lake  Brittle  can  be  reached  by 
combined  routes  21 1/29/15  east  out 
of  Warrenton,  then  right  on  600  at 
New  Baltimore,  and  right  on  793,  then 
right  on  825.  Game  Department  trail- 
blazer  signs  mark  the  way.  Good  rest- 
aurants and  numerous  lodging,  service 
stations  and  other  facilities  are  located 
in  the  nearby  Warrenton  and  Manas- 
sas areas.  □ 

Spike  Knuth  is  the  publications  supervisor  for 
the  Department.  Ed  Steinkoenig  is  a  fish  biol- 
ogist working  in  the  northern  Virginia  area. 
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Family  Outdoors 

Discover  Your  Backyard 
by  Spike  Knuth 

In  recent  years,  American  families 
have  gotten  quite  used  to  traveling 
where  and  when  they  wanted  to.  What 
we  may  not  realize  is  that  in  our  rush 
to  get  away  from  it  all,  we  are  some- 
times bypassing  places  and  activities 
close  to  home.  Possibly,  your  family 
does  not  own  a  boat,  a  camper  or  a 
van,  and  you're  not  likely  to  be  able  to 
afford  one  in  the  near  future.  Maybe 
you  simply  don't  have  the  finances  to 
travel  too  far  anywhere!  It's  very  frus- 
trating to  have  an  interest  in  the  out- 
doors and  to  feel  that  you  are  being 
held  back  from  enjoying  and  expe- 
riencing it  with  your  family.  I  felt  that 
way  until  I  started  looking  around  for 
things  to  do  around  my  home.  I  began 
to  "discover  my  backyard." 

Sometimes,  we'll  find  that  if  we 
simplify  our  desires,  we  can  find  many 
things  to  do  and  see  close  to  home. 
Begin  by  acquiring  some  maps,  start- 
ing with  a  state  highway  map,  then  add 
more  detailed  recreational  and  sports- 
men's maps  and  even  some  county 
maps.  List  all  the  areas  with  recrea- 
tional potential  that  you  see  on  the 
maps  and  that  you  have  read  about, 
that  are  within  a  60-mile  radius  of 
your  home.  For  example,  list  all  city, 
county,  regional,  state  and  federal 
parks  in  the  area.  Also,  write  down  all 
the  lakes,  rivers,  creeks  and  marsh- 
lands in  the  area,  particularly  if  they 
are  publicly  owned  or  have  public 
access.  Now,  list  all  public  hunting 
areas,  such  as  wildlife  management 
areas,  as  well  as  state  and  federal 
forests.  Finally,  write  down  any  farms 
or  other  private  lands  that  you  may  be 
able  to  get  permission  to  use.  A 
number  of  lumber  companies  and 
other  corporations  allow  access  to 
their  lands  by  permit.  After  a  while, 
you'll  begin  to  see  that  the  outdoor 


recreational  possibilities  close  to  home 
are  a  lot  more  promising  than  you 
might  have  thought. 

Now,  write  down  the  outdoor  activ- 
ity possibilities  for  each  area  according 
to  months  or  seasons.  For  example, 
many  parks  are  near  water  and  offer 
some  fine  shore  fishing  during  the 
spring  spawning  season.  If  you  are  a 
birdwatcher,  many  parks  have  hiking 
trails  from  which  to  view  spring  migra- 
tions. Additionally,  many  parks  have 
swimming  beaches,  ponds  and  lakes 
for  fishing,  and  almost  all  of  them  will 
have  some  sort  of  picnic  facilities.  It's 
true  that  there  won't  be  many  big  fish 
caught,  but  it's  an  excellent  way  to 
break  in  the  youngster,  or  even  your- 
self, if  you  happen  to  be  a  novice 
angler. 

Now,  under  those  fishing  waters 
you  have  listed,  write  down  what  spe- 
cies of  fish  are  available  and  at  what 
season.  Remember,  fishing  action  is 
very  good  during  the  spring  spawning 
season.  Yellow  perch,  white  perch, 
white  bass,  shad  and  herring  nan  rivers 
to  spawn,  while  marshy  creeks  or 
brushy  shorelines  host  spawning  crap- 
pies.  Largemouth  bass,  bluegills  and 
pumpkinseed  sunfish  spawn  also  along 
lakeshores  from  March  through 
June — bass  earlier,  sunfish  later  and 
bluegill  in  between. 

The  outdoor  activities  available 
close  to  home  are  almost  endless.  Best 
of  all,  your  whole  family  can  partici- 
pate in  most  of  them.  Come  February, 


gather  pussy  willows  for  spring  home 
decorations.  Go  on  a  spring  wild- 
flower  walk  .  In  April,  start  watching 
for  wild  asparagus  along  certain  road- 
sides, making  sure  you  get  permission 
from  the  landowner  before  you  pick 
any.  Morel  mushrooms  grow  in  a  var- 
iety of  woodland  types,  usually  in 
April  and  May.  There  are  blackberries 
and  elderberries  in  summer,  pecans 
and  hickory  nuts  in  fall.  There's  also 
butterfly  collecting,  seed  collecting  and 
leaf  pressing. 

This  year,  start  to  "discover  your 
backyard."  I'll  be  happy  to  help  you 
get  started  if  you'll  send  a  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  and  what 
county  or  city  area  you  are  interested 
in.  Send  it  to:  Spike  Knuth,  Family 
Outdoors,  Virginia  Wildlife,  P.O.  Box 
11104,  Richmond,  Virginia  23230- 
1104. 

Incidentally,  by  "discovering  your 
backyard"  families  might  discover  each 
other  as  well.  □ 


Boating 
Safety 


Equipment  Requirements 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  ask  the  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary  to  give  your  boat  a 
free  inspection.  There  are  qualified 
examiners,  on  weekends,  at  most  boat 
launching  ramps  throughout  Virginia. 
Just  ask,  and  he  will  probably  be  able 
to  check  your  boat  at  your  conven- 
ience. The  benefits  of  an  examination 
are  knowing  that  the  boat  is  safe  and 
that  if  a  law  enforcement  official  comes 
aboard,  everything  required  will  be  on 
board  and  will  be  found  in  good  order. 

Every  vessel  should  have  its  running 
lights  and  anchor  light  in  working 
order.  The  light  switch  should  be 
rigged  so  that  the  360°  anchor  light 
will  shine  alone,  after  other  lights  are 
off,  to  indicate  that  the  boat  is  at 
anchor.  The  combination  bow-light 


should  show  green  on  the  starboard 
and  red  on  the  port.  The  colors  are 
often  found  to  be  reversed,  because 
owners  disassemble  them  for  cleaning 
and  replace  them  on  the  wrong  sides. 
A  horn  or  whistle  is  needed  and 
should  be  positioned  for  instant  use  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency. 

Of  course,  every  boat  with  a  motor, 
gasoline  or  diesel,  should  have  a  fire 
extinguisher  mounted  and  readily 
available,  located  far  from  the  motor 
where  the  trouble  might  start.  Every 
inboard  gasoline  engine  should  have  a 
backfire  flame  arrester,  located  on  top 
of  the  carburetor,  to  block  flames  in 
case  of  a  backfire.  Good  ventilation  is 
important,  and  a  bilge-blower  is  de- 
signed to  exhaust  any  dangerous  fumes 
which  may  have  collected  in  engine 
compartments  and  fuel  storage  areas. 
When  a  boat  is  underway,  cowls  or 
hood-shaped  duct  coverings  into 
which  boat  movement  forces  air,  are 
important.  Other  cowls  which  face  aft, 
exhaust  compartment  air. 

A  day  and  night  distress  signal 
device  can  be  very  important.  A  few 
Coast  Guard  approved  marine  type 
flares  aboard  are  good  because  they 
can  be  easily  seen  in  daylight  or  dark- 
ness. A  good  daytime  combination  is 
an  orange  flag  which  exhibits  a  black 
square  and  a  black  ball,  and  a  flashlight 
which  automatically  flashes  an  SOS 
signal  as  a  night  distress  signal.  An 
anchor  is  something  everyone  needs, 
because  engines  are  not  infallible,  and 
in  case  of  engine  failure,  drifting  could 
lead  to  serious  trouble,  such  as  run- 
ning into  rocks,  shoals,  swifter  water, 
or  going  over  a  fall.  A  paddle  is  a 
handy  thing  for  boats  less  than  26  feet, 
because  it  can  be  used  around  con- 
gested areas,  and  in  shallow  water,  or 
to  move  short  distances  in  case  of 
engine  failure.  A  bailing  device  is  a 
must.  Many  boats  have  electric  bilge 
pumps,  but  all  boats  should  have  a 
manual  bailing  device  because  electric 
pumps  sometimes  fail.  A  throwable 
life-saving  device  is  required  on  boats 
16  feet  and  over  plus  a  wearable  PFD 


for  each  person  aboard.  If  you  have 
ever  tried  to  throw  a  wearable  PFD, 
you  know  it  will  not  go  far  and  is 
inaccurate.  In  addition,  for  boats  less 
than  16  feet,  a  Coast  Guard  approved 
personal  flotation  device,  must  be  car- 
ried for  each  person. — William  Ancozzi, 
Boating  Safety  Officer 

Planting  for 
Wildlife 

by  Nancy  Hugo 

Columbine  is  such  a  delicate  and 
exotic-looking  wildflower  that  it  looks 
like  it  would  be  hard  to  grow.  It's  not. 
It's  one  of  the  best  wildflowers  for  the 
beginning  gardener,  and  it  comes  with 
a  bonus:  hummingbirds. 

Hummingbirds  love  columbine  for 
several  reasons.  First  of  all,  it  blooms 
early.  Our  native  columbine  Aquilegia 
canadensis  is  the  first  native  humming- 
bird plant  to  bloom  in  the  spring. 
Hummingbirds  time  their  flights  north- 
ward to  coincide  with  the  blooming  of 
the  plants  that  provide  them  nectar, 
and  you  can  expect  them  to  appear 
earlier  in  your  garden  if  you  grow 
some  of  those  early  bloomers.  In  addi- 
tion to  columbine,  azaleas,  flowering 
quince,  sweet  william,  buckeye,  and 
beauty  bush  are  good  early  humming- 
bird plants. 

Hummingbirds  are  attracted  to  red 
(although  they'll  dine  at  flowers  of  any 
color).  Red  ties,  red  shirts  and  even 
red  lips  have  been  known  to  attract 
hummingbirds,  and  the  dangling 
blooms  of  the  columbine — red  with 
yellow  underpinnings — are  equally 
enticing.  The  shape  of  the  columbine 
flower  also  promotes  the  parmership 
between  the  plant  and  the  tiny  hum- 
mingbird. 

The  columbine  reserves  its  nectar 
for  only  those  insects  and  humming- 
birds that  can  reach  deep  into  its  blos- 
som to  reach  the  nectar  at  the  tip  of  the 
flower's  spur.  The  hummingbird  angles 
its  beak  up  into  the  corolla  of  the 


columbine  and  probes  with  its  long 
tongue  into  the  spur.  In  the  process  he 
gets  his  head  dusted  with  pollen  and 
provides  pollinating  service  for  the 
plants.  Although  I  haven't  seen  it 
myself,  I've  heard  that  small  bees 
unable  to  reach  up  the  long  narrow 
tube  of  the  spur  will  rip  holes  in  the 
top  of  the  spur  to  steal  the  nectar.  The 
plant  reportedly  secretes  a  bitter  juice 
to  discourage  them. 

The  unusual  shape  of  the  colum- 
bine flower  has  given  rise  to  many 
names.  Evidently,  everyone  who  looks 


Columbine;  photo  by  Cindie  Brunner 

at  the  blossoms  with  dangling  yellow 
stamens,  five  short  red  sepals,  and  five 
long  reflexed  spurs  sees  something  dif- 
ferent. To  some  the  bulbous  tops  of 
the  spurs  suggested  heads  in  a  circle, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  common  name 
"meeting  house."  The  genus  name 


Aquilegia  comes  from  the  Latin  word 
for  eagle,  because  the  spurs  suggested 
eagle  talons  to  others.  The  common 
name  columbine  also  reportedly  came 
from  a  Latin  word — the  word  for 
dove — because  the  spurs  suggested  a 
circle  of  doves. 

The  only  common  name  I'd  be  will- 
ing to  trade  columbine  for  is  rock  bells. 
That  seemis  to  capture  both  the  deli- 
cacy and  strength  of  the  plant.  It  also 
suggests  where  the  plant  grows.  Colum- 
bine thrives  on  rock  cliffs  and  ledges 
where  the  soil  is  thin  and  well-drained. 

In  my  yard,  I  have  new  columbine 
plants  popping  up  all  over  the  place  in 
the  partial  shade  of  a  maple  in  a  raised 
bed.  The  plants  are  perennial,  but  they 
lose  vigor  after  a  few  years  so  let  new 
plants  emerge  from  seed  or  give  them 
some  help  reseeding.  Watch  for  the 
formation  of  the  five  papery  folli- 
cles— first  green  then  brown — that 
hold  the  black  columbine  seeds.  They 
are  usually  ripe  by  late  May  or  early 
June,  and  you  can  scatter  the  seeds 
where  you  want  them.  To  get  your 
ftrst  plant,  you  can  order  it  from  a 
wildflower  nursery  like:  Vicks  Wild- 
gardens,  Box  115,  Gladwyne,  Pa. 
19035,  or  begin  with  seeds.  Remember 
that  columbine  seeds  need  a  cold 
moist  period  to  break  their  dormancy, 
so  look  for  seedlings  the  spring  after 
you  sow  them.  (Columbine  will  be 
sending  up  its  beautiful  light  green 
foliage  as  early  as  February).  Don't 
plant  the  seeds  too  deep  because  they 
need  light  to  germinate.  □ 


From  the 
Field 


Fish  Sampling 

Maybe  you've  seen  them  too,  out 
there  on  your  favorite  lake;  two  or 
three  guys  decked  out  in  rain  gear  and 
hip  boots.  They  came  motoring  around 
the  point  in  a  johnboat  on  this  "elec- 
tric only"  lake.  They  slid  up  to  a 
brightly-colored  float  of  some  kind 


and  began  to  pull  up  an  odd-looking 
black  net  that  resembled  a  series  of 
hoops.  As  they  hauled  it  aboard,  it 
folded  down,  accordion-like,  into  the 
boat.  A  sizeable  number  of  squirming, 
splashing,  thrashing  fish  were  dumped 
from  the  net  into  a  big  washtub  full  of 
water.  A  closer  look  at  the  boat  or  at 
one  of  the  colored  floats  revealed  the 
famihar  shield  emblem  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  A 
fish  division  crew,  not  a  boatload  of 
violators,  was  at  work  monitoring  the 
fish  population  of  your  favorite  lake. 

John  Kauffman,  Supervising  Fish 
Biologist  for  the  Charlottesville  area 
and  counties  west  and  north  of  there 
explains  that  "management  is  more 
than  just  stocking  fish;  it  is  a  careful 
evaluation  of  the  resource  and  its 
potential.  Before  any  body  of  water 
can  be  managed,  a  biologist  must  first 
determine  what's  there." 

In  order  to  find  out  "what's  there," 
biologists  must  "sample"  the  various 
bodies  of  water  on  a  fairly  regular 
basis.  Sampling  is  collecting  fish  and 
recording  significant  data  from  them, 
including  size  distributior«,  length  and 
weight  relationships,  condition  factors, 
age  and  growth  patterns  and  repro- 
ductive success. 

To  sample  or  collect  fish,  a  variety 
of  techniques  are  used.  Trap  nets  are 
the  most  effective  for  fish  that  move 
along  the  shoreline,  especially  those 
that  spawn  near  shore  early  in  spring. 
The  hoop-shaped  or  square  series  of 
nets  are  stretched  out  perpendicular  to 
the  shore  with  a  long  lead-in  net 
stretching  from  net  to  shore  where  it's 
anchored  or  tied  to  a  tree.  Fish  swim 
up  against  the  lead-in  and  instinctively 
swim  outward  in  an  attempt  to  swim 
around  it.  They  are  lead  to  the  net 
opening  and  swim  through  the  various 
compartments  until  they  can't  go  any 
farther.  The  funnel-shaped  "confu- 
sion" entrances  deter  the  fish  from 
finding  their  way  back  out,  so  they 
continue  to  move  deeper  into  the  net. 
Fish  such  as  pike,  musky,  walleye, 
crappie,    redear    and   bluegills   are 


trapped  in  this  manner. 

Electrofishing  is  used  in  the  summer 
to  collect  fish  inhabiting  shallower 
waters  and  that  are  not  as  active  earher 
in  the  year.  Largemouth  bass,  bluegills 
and  sunfish  are  caught  in  this  manner. 
However,  Kauffrnan  says  that  "neither 
netting  nor  electrofishing  allows  the 
biologist  to  easily  determine  the 
pounds  of  fish  present  in  an  area." 
This  is  accomplished  by  cove  rote- 
none  sampling.  This  entails  chemically 
treating  a  small  portion  of  a  particular 
lake.  A  one  to  two-acre  area,  usually  a 
small  cove,  is  isolated  by  a  block  net 
across  its  mouth,  extending  from  above 
the  water  surface,  buoyed  by  floats, 
and  down  to  the  lake  bottom,  weigh- 
ted by  lead.  About  a  hundred  small 
fish  of  varying  species — usually  sun- 
fish  or  bluegills — are  collected  by 
electrofishing  and  tagged.  They  are  aU 
placed  in  the  cove  that  is  being  treated. 
The  percentage  of  these  fish  that  are 
collected  after  treating  will  give  biolo- 
gists a  rough  estimate  of  what  percen- 
tage of  the  fish  in  the  cove  were  col- 
lected and  what  the  total  cove  popula- 
tion was.  A  fish  toxicant  is  applied  and 
mixed  thoroughly  in  the  cove.  As  fish 
float  to  the  surface,  they  are  netted. 
This  is  the  most  efficient  method  of 
estimating  the  amount  of  fish  that  are 
present. 

Gill-netting  is  another  method  used 
to  capture  fish.  It  is  used  occasionally 
in  the  spring,  but  mainly  in  the  fall.  It  is 
valuable  in  taking  striped  bass  sam- 
plings. Variable  sized  meshes  enable 
biologists  to  sample  various  year 
classes  as  well  as  forage  species. 

Some  lesser  used  methods  of  sam- 
pling fish  include  haul  seining  and 
trawling.  Many  anglers  also  participate 
in  the  sampling  process  through  creel 
surveys.  These  surveys  allow  the  biol- 
ogist to  see  if  his  work  has  improved 
the  angler's  catch.  Even  the  fish  cit- 
ation program  provides  added  data  to 
the  biologist's  store  of  helpful  infor- 
mation. 

Actual  fish  collecting  is  only  part  of 
the  sampling  process.  After  coUec- 


tions,  each  fish  must  be  weighed,  mea- 
sured and  scale  samples  taken.  In  most 
cases,  the  fish  are  then  released. 
Microscopic  examination  of  the  fish 
scales  allows  the  biologist  to  age  the 
fish  and  determine  growth  rates. 

The  information  taken  is 
matched  with  previous  samplings  of 
the  same  lake  too,  in  order  to  see  if  any 
trends  in  populations  or  sizes  are 
developing.  Each  Virginia  lake  in  the 
Fish  Division's  eight  districts  are 
sampled  every  three  to  five  years,  so 
that  if  the  fish  are  slow-growing,  or 
other  problems  exist,  the  fish  biologist 
can  determine  the  best  methods  to  im- 
prove fishing. 

The  goal  of  the  Department's  fish 
management  program  is  to  have  each 
lake,  river,  stream  or  reservoir  pro- 
duce the  best  and  most  productive 
fishing  possible.  The  many  methods 
of  sampling  are  the  ways  in  which 
biologists  are  able  to  monitor  and 
assess  fish  populations — their  quality 
and  quantity — to  accomplish  that 
goal.  □ 

Nongame  Notes 

Build  an  Osprey  Platform 

Last  year,  more  than  1,000  osprey 
pairs  nested  in  Virginia's  waters.  Now 
that's  a  blessed  event  to  celebrate,  since 
not  too  long  ago,  none  of  us  were 
certain  that  opsreys  would  ever  be 
nesting  in  this  part  of  the  country 
again,  due  to  pesticide  use  and  the 
kepone  contamination  of  the  James 
River.  But,  now,  we  rejoice  and  this 
year,  it  looks  like  we  will  once  again  be 
the  nursery  area  for  more  than  a  thou- 
sand of  these  nesting  birds.  The  bad 
news  is  that  with  so  many  birds  eager 
to  build  their  nests,  there  may  be  a 
housing  problem.  Nest  sites  are  at  a 
premium,  and  homeowners  living  on 
our  tidal  rivers,  particularly  on  the 
York  River  and  in  the  Mobjack  Bay 
area,  are  finding  that  ospreys  just  may 
be  taking  anything  they  can  find  for  a 
nest — like  a  piling  on  a  boat  dock. 
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Osprey;  photo  by  Lynda  Richardson 

What  these  birds  can  really  use  (and 
would  like  much  better  than  your 
dock)  is  a  nesting  platform,  located  at 
least  50  yards  (ideally  100  yards)  from 
your  dock  to  raise  their  young. 
Ospreys  begin  to  nest  in  early  April 
and  don't  give  up  the  nest  until  the  end 
of  the  summer,  so  if  you  have  ospreys 
in  your  area  and  suspect  that  a  good 
nest  is  hard  to  find,  plan  on  construct- 
ing a  platform  now  to  avoid  the  dis- 
tressing conversion  of  your  dock  into 
an  osprey  nursery.  Squatter's  rights, 
you  know,  are  pretty  powerful,  espe- 
cially when  you're  dealing  with  young 
'uns.  With  a  bit  of  forethought,  you 


may  be  privileged  to  watch  what  many 
people  only  see  on  film  or  in  books, 
and  you  may  find  that  in  the  end,  bird 
watching  (or  should  we  say,  nest 
watching  )  may  cut  into  your  boating 
pleasures! 

If  you  would  like  to  construct  an 
osprey  platform,  we  would  be  happy 
to  send  you  plans  on  how  it  should  be 
done,  especially  since  certain  federal 
guidelines  must  be  followed  when 
constructing  them  in  navigable  waters. 
Write:  Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries,  Game  Division,  P.O. 
Box  1 1 104,  Richmond,  Virginia  23230- 
1104.  □ 


largemouth  bass  lake.  Striped  bass, 
walleye,  chain  pickerel,  crappie  and 
catfish  are  also  on  Gaston's  menu. 
Water  levels  had  been  drawn  down 
about  nine  feet  in  late  1987  in  an 
attempt  to  kill  thick  growths  of  aqua- 
tic weeds,  but  are  expected  to  be  back 
to  normal  by  April  1st  or  sooner. 

Twin  Lake  is  a  IQ-acre  Lake  on  Fort 
Pickett  and  has  "outstanding  popula- 
tions of  largemouth  bass  and  blue- 
gills."  A  permit  is  required  and  can  be 
gotten  from  the  Fort  Pickett  Head- 
quarters. 

Lake  Burton  is  a  shallow,  muddy, 
76-acre  lake  located  in  a  wooded  set- 
ting among  the  rolling  hills  northwest 
of  Gretna  in  Spotsylvania  County.  It's 
another  Game  Department  lake  allow- 
ing electrics  only.  Its  specific  location 
is  six  miles  north  of  Callands  via  Route 
969  and  800.  Burton  has  good  popula- 
tions of  four  to  six-pound  largemouth 
bass  and  could  be  a  sleeper. 


District  5 


Albemarle,  Clarke,  Fluvanna,  Freder- 
ick, Greene,  Madison,  Nelson,  Page, 
Rappahannock,  Rockingham,  Shenan- 
doah, Warren 

Supervising  Fisheries  Biologist  John 
Kauffman  reports  that  Rivanna  Reser- 
voir may  be  the  best  bet  in  District  5 
for  1988  because  of  its  size  (500 
acres).  The  best  fishing  action,  there 
should  be  for  largemouth  bass,  crap- 
pie, channel  catfish  and  occasionally 
walleye.  There  is  a  boat  ramp  near  the 
filtration  plant  of  this  Charlottesville 
water  supply  reservoir.  It  can  be 
reached  off  of  Highway  29  north  of 
Charlottesville  by  taking  Route  631 
(Rio  Road)  or  743,  to  Routes  659  or 
676.  The  ramp  is  at  the  end  of  659. 

Fluvanna-Ruritan  Lake  in  Fluvarma 
County  continues  to  be  a  good  lake 
for  bluegills  and  crappies  with  wall- 
eyes also  being  available.  The  lake  is 
located  in  western  Fluvanna.  From  1- 
64  take  Route  15  to  Palmyra,  then 
Route  53  to  660  and  finally  to  Route 
619. 

Lake  Nelson  in  Nelson  County  has 
good  crappie  and  channel  catfish  pop- 


ulations. There  is  a  concession  that 
rents  boats  and  sells  bait,  and  there  is  a 
campground  adjacent  to  the  lake.  To 
get  to  Lake  Nelson,  take  Route  655 
from  Route  29  east  of  Arrington,  then 
turn  left  on  812  to  the  lake. 

Beaver  Creek  Lake  is  an  Albemarle 
County  lake  that  should  provide  some 
good  largemouth  and  panfish  activity, 
with  walleyes  and  northern  pike  pro- 
viding an  occasional  trophy.  The  lake 
is  about  three  miles  from  Crozet  near 
Route  250.  Take  Route  680  from  the 
Route  250-240  junction  to  the  lake. 
Chris  Greene  is  another  Albemarle 
County  Lake,  along  with  Totier  Lake 
and  Mint  Springs. 


District  6 


Caroline,  Culpeper,  Essex,  Fairfax, 
Fauquier,  King  George,  Lancaster, 
Loudoun,  Middlesex,  Northumber- 
land, Orange,  Prince  William,  Rich- 
mond, Spotsylvania,  Stafford,  West- 
moreland 

Fisheries  Biologist  Ed  Steinkoenig 
reports  that  Burke  Lake  is  the  place  to 
go  for  trophy  muskies.  While  nor- 
mally the  cold  weather  months  of 
early  spring  and  late  fall  are  best  for 
catching  muskies,  most  citation  "husky 
muskies"  are  caught  between  May  and 
August.  The  lake  also  holds  some  big 
walleyes,  healthy  crappies,  big  channel 
catfish  and  blue  catfish.  Boat  rentals 
are  available,  but  during  the  warm 
months,  plan  to  do  your  fishing  early 
in  the  morning  or  towards  evening. 
The  lake  gets  tremendous  usage  from 
rowboaters  and  sunbathers.  The  Fish 
Division  has  sunk  a  number  of  fish 
attractors  which  draw  some  species  in. 
The  lake  is  located  in  Fairfax. 

Steinkoenig  says  to  expect  good 
redear  sunfish  action  on  Lake  Brittle 
along  with  three-pound-plus  large- 
mouth bass.  The  walleye  population  is 
improving  rapidly.  Big  channel  cats 
are  common  and  now  blue  catfish  are 
beginning  to  show  up.  They  grow 
bigger  than  charmel  cats!  Brittle  has  a 
floating  fishing  pier  which  is  a  big  help 
to  handicapped  anglers.  There  is  a 


concession  that  rents  boats  and  elect- 
ric motors,  bait,  snacks  and  drinks. 
Brittle  also  has  a  number  of  fish 
attracting  structures  that  are  marked 
by  buoys.  Lake  Brittle  is  a  Game 
Department  lake  in  Fauquier  County. 
Off  of  Highway  29,  take  600  east  to 
Route  676,  adjacent  to  Vint  Hill 
Station. 

This  should  be  one  of  the  last  years 
on  Occoquan  Reservoir  for  hybrid 
stripers.  Many  are  at  the  10-pound- 
plus  mark.  The  stocking  of  these  fish 
has  been  discontinued.  This  reservoir 
has  big  flathead  catfish,  northern  pike 
and  good  largemouth  and  crappie  fish- 
ing in  spring.  Boat  ramps  and  rentals 
can  be  found  at  the  Bull  Run  and 
Fountair\head  Regional  parks  in  Fair- 
fax and  the  new  Prince  William  Park 
in  Prince  William  County.  The  lake  is 
just  off  1-95  near  Woodbridge. 

Lake  Orange  is  a  good  lake  for  a 
variety  of  species.  Crappies,  walleyes, 
northern  pike,  channel  catfish  and 
blue  catfish  make  up  the  menu.  A 
concession  provides  boat  rentals  and 
other  necessities.  A  number  of  fish 
attractors  are  marked  by  buoys.  This 
Game  Department  lake  is  probably 
the  sleeper  of  the  lot  in  District  6.  It 
has  a  fishing  pier  that  is  especially 
helpful  to  handicapped  anglers  and  for 
teaching  youngsters.  The  surround- 
ings are  especially  nice  for  family 
outings. 

Motts  Run  has  good  bluegill  and 
white  perch  fishing.  Fish  attractors  are 
marked  by  buoys.  Boats  can  be  rented 
from  the  concession  which  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  city  of  Fredericksburg 
Recreation  Department  (703)  786- 
8989. 

Curtis  Lake,  another  Game  Depart- 
ment lake,  is  the  lake  for  those  anglers 
who  like  a  challenge.  This  lake  has 
largemouth  bass,  blue  catfish  and  good 
populations  of  crappie  that  are  hard  to 
find.  Curtis  has  a  lot  of  standing 
timber,  giving  the  fish  a  multitude  of 
hiding  areas.  Curtis  Park,  across  from 
the  boat  ramp,  has  picnicking,  a  swim- 
ming pool  and  tennis  courts,  but  no 
boat  rentals.  It's  located  in  Stafford 
County,  west  of  Fredericksburg. 

Lake  Manassas  is  a  big  (900-acre) 


water  supply  lake  that  allows  electric 
motors  only.  Most  anglers  outfit  their 
boats  with  two  motors  and  at  least 
extra  batteries.  Good  bluegill  fishing 
in  May,  crappies  in  April,  and  wall- 
eyes. It's  located  off  Route  29  to 
Route  215  east,  then  Route  604  north 
in  Prince  William.  The  concessionaire 
can  be  reached  at  (703)  754-8181. 


District  7 


Buckingham,  Charles  City,  Chester- 
field, Cumberland,  Gloucester,  Gooch- 
land, Hanover,  Henrico,  James  City, 
King  and  Queen,  King  William, 
Louisa,  Mathews,  New  Kent,  Pow- 
hatan 

District  7  has  a  wide  variety  of  top- 
notch  fishing  spots,  both  big  and 
small.  One  of  the  smaller  lakes  that 
should  provide  some  excellent  action 
is  Lower  Powhatan  Lake,  the  largest  of 
the  two  Powhatan  lakes.  Fisheries 
Biologist  Tom  Gunter  is  convinced 
that  "it  should  be  excellent  for  crap- 
pie"  this  spring.  Two  brush  shelters  of 
75  cedar  trees  each  have  been  sunk 
into  the  lake  and  marked  with  buoys. 
Actually,  the  upper  lake  should  pro- 
duce some  good  crappie  action,  too. 
Both  lakes  have  brushy  shoreline 
offering  good  crappie  habitat. 

These  lakes  are  located  on  the 
Powhatan  Wildlife  Management  Area 
in  Powhatan  about  45  miles  west  of 
Richmond  off  U.S.  60.  Take  Route 
684  north  to  Route  625  and  turn  left. 

A  few  other  small  lakes  along  or 
near  U.S.  60  that  should  also  be  spring 
crappie  hot  spots  include  Lake  Win- 
ston in  the  Cumberland  State  Forest 
in  Cumberland,  HoUiday  Lake  in  the 
HoUiday  Lake  State  Park  in  Buck- 
ingham, and  Horsepen  Lake  on  the 
Horsepen  Lake  WildUfe  Management 
Area  in  Buckingham. 

Horsepen  and  HoUiday  have  small 
concrete  ramps,  while  the  others  have 
dirt  or  gravel  ramps.  Best  time  of  the 
year  for  crappies  on  all  these  lakes 
should  be  early  April. 

The  Chickahominy  Reservoir  con- 
tinues to  produce  good  largemouth 
bass  fishing.  May  is  the  best  time  and 
crankbaits  are  the  best  lures,  although 


other  standard  methods  work  well, 
too.  A  number  of  private  ramps  and 
boat  rental  places  can  be  found  along 
U.S.  60  in  the  Windsor  Shades  area. 

Lake  Anna  has  become  "just  an 
amazing  walleye  fishery"  according  to 
Gunter.  He  recommends  fishing  in  the 
third  dike  area  near  the  old  quarry, 
across  from  the  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  parking  lot.  The 
best  time  is  February  through  April 
using  jigs  with  live  minnows  or  night 
crawlers,  or  deep-jigging  with  Hop- 
kins spoons.  Of  course,  Lake  Anna 
can  be  depended  on  to  produce  out- 
standing largemouth  bass,  striper  and 
crappie  fishing  as  well. 

James  River  shad  and  herring  in 
downtown  Richmond  between  the  I- 
95  bridge  and  Bosher's  Dam  will  pro- 
vide some  good  but  Uttle  known  fish- 
ing opportunities,  according  to  Gunter. 
Netting  is,  of  course,  one  method  of 
taking  herring  and  shad,  but  more 
anglers  are  discovering  the  sport  of 
taking  shad  by  rod  and  reel.  Tiny  shad 
darts  are  the  lures  of  choice.  The  big- 
gest problem  is  finding  access  to  the 
river.  One  access  point  is  at  James 
River  Park,  with  others  being  investi- 
gated for  the  future.  April  and  May 
will  be  the  best  times  for  taking  shad 
and  herring. 

Smallmouth  bass  on  the  James  from 
Bremo  Bluff  to  Maidens  should  again 
provide  excellent  fishing,  especially  in 
spring  and  fall.  Drift  fishing  using 
small  spinners  or  crankbaits,  such  as 
the  tiny  torpedo,  is  a  popular  method. 
Many  nice  smallmouths  are  caught  in 
Richmond  at  the  James  River  Park  by 
those  who  are  able  to  rock  hop  or 
wade  out  to  productive  pools.  As  with 
all  river  fishing,  anglers  need  to  be 
safety  conscious  when  boating  or  wad- 
ing around  rocks,  rapids  and  other 
river  currents. 

Lake  Chesdin  is  another  lake  that 
should  provide  some  excellent  large- 
mouth bass  fishing.  May  should  be  die 
best  month  with  plastic  worms,  spin- 
ner baits,  and  crankbaits  the  best  lures. 
Crappies  in  spring  and  fall  taken  on 
jigs  or  live  minnows  will  be  another 
highlight  of  the  upcoming  year.  Ches- 
din also  offers  some  unique  hybrid 


striper  fishing  as  well. 

District  8 

Accomac,  Chesapeake,  Dinwiddie, 
Greensville,  Hampton,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Newport  News,  Norfolk,  Northamp- 
ton, Portsmouth,  Prince  George,  Sou- 
thampton, Suffolk,  Surry,  Sussex, 
Virginia  Beach,  Williamsburg,  York 

Fisheries  Biologist  Ron  Southwick 
reports  that  four  state  record-size  fish 
have  come  out  of  District  8  lakes  in 
southeastern  Virginia  since  1986. 
Burnt  Mills  Reservoir  produced  a  6- 
pound,  2-ounce  chain  pickerel;  Lake 
Prince  gave  up  a  25-pound,  2-ounce 
longnose  garfish  and  a  49-pound,  4- 
ounce  carp;  and  a  2-pound,  1 -ounce 
white  perch  came  out  of  Back  Bay. 

One  of  the  key  happenings  of  1988 
will  be  the  opening  of  a  new  conces- 
sion and  boat  rental  facility  on  West- 
em  Branch  Reservoir.  It  will  be  located 
at  the  recently  built  ramp  off  Route 
605,  just  below  the  Lake  Prince  Dam. 
It  can  be  reached  from  U.S.  460  at 
Providence  Church  by  taking  Route 
604  (Lake  Prince  Road)  to  the  first 
right,  then  left  on  605  to  dam.  The 
concession  is  due  to  open  March  1st 
and  should  open  up  fishing  opportun- 
ities to  Virginia  anglers. 

Both  Western  Branch  and  Lake 
Prince,  located  near  Suffolk,  are 
expected  to  produce  numerous  cita- 
tion bluegills  and  redear  sunfish,  as 
well  as  striped  bass  and  yellow  perch. 
The  Lake  Prince  concession  and  ramp 
is  on  Route  604  (Lake  Prince  Road)  at 
Providence  Church,  just  off  U.S.  460. 

Lakes  Smith  and  Whitehurst,  in  the 
Virginia  Beach-Norfolk  area  should 
continue  to  give  up  citation-sized  wall- 
eyes of  four  pounds  or  greater.  The 
number  of  walleye  citations  issued  has 
increased  yearly,  and  the  trend  is 
expected  to  continue  into  1988. 

Lake  Trashmore  in  Virginia  Beach 
is  another  lake  that  offers  some  possi- 
ble trophies.  Although  it  is  only  52 
acres,  it  produces  good  largemouth 
bass,  striper,  walleye  and  channel  cat- 
fish. No  private  boat  or  motors  are 
allowed  on  the  lake,  but,  boat  rentals 
and  shorefishing  are  available. 


special  Offer 

Remember  this  duck?  Featured  on  the  cover  of  the  October  1987  issue  of  Virginia  Wildlife, 
we  offered  a  beautiful  high-quality  reproduction  of  Steve  Maslowski's  wood  duck  in  a  frameable 
191/2  X  27'/2  inch  poster,  as  part  of  our  Christmas  gift  promotion. 

Since  then,  many  people  have  inquired  about  purchasing  the  poster  without  participating  in 
the  promotion,  so  we've  decided  to  offer  the  poster  to  our  subscribers  at  a  special  price  of  $7.00 
each. 

If  you'd  like  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer,  please  make  your  check  out  to  the  Treasurer  of 
Virginia  for  $7.00  (this  bargain  price  includes  postage  and  handling),  fill  out  the  tear-out  form  on 
the  page  facing  this  advertisement,  send  it  in  to  us  at  the  Game  Department,  and  we'll  rush  you  a 
poster. 

Make  sure  you  take  advantage  of  this  offer  soon,  since  we  have  only  a  limited  number  of 
posters  left! 


